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DEAR SIR, 




1 HE ^ 


very favourable manner. 


in which you fpoke 


* of fome obfervations I 


fhewed you in MS. 


feveral years ago. On the 


lakes, and mountains 


of the northern parts of 


this ijland, induced 


many of my friends, at 


different times, to 


deiire the publication of 


them. But as they are illuilrated by a great 


variety of plans, and drawings, the hazard 


and expence had rather a formidable appear- 


ance. 




* See Gray*s memoirs 
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Your 
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Your advic© agalnft a fubfcription, which 
fome perfons of rank and eminence did me 
the honour to propofe, I have confidered^ 
and am convinced, on v^eighing the matter, 
that without afcertaining a little better the 
difficulties of printing fo complicated a work, 
I jfhould find myfelf embarraffed by an engage- 
ment with the public ', and fhould infallibly in- 
jure either my fubfcribers on one handj or 
myfelf on the other. 

I have followed your advice, you fee, alfo 
in another point ; and have made an effay in 
a fmalier work of the fime kind ; which may 
enable me the better to afcertain the expences 
of a larger, if I fhould, at any time hereafter, 
be inclined to print it. 

I have chofen the following little piece for 
that purpofe ; which was the firfl of the kind 
I ever amufed myfelf with^ and as it is very 

un« 
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tinimportant in itfelf, you will excufe my 
endeavouring to give it fome little credit by 
the following anecdote. 

In the fame year, in which this little jour- 
ney was made, your late valuable friend Mr. 
Gray -f- made it likewife ; and hearing that I 

had 



•f Mr. Gray's own account of this tour is contained in 
a letter, dated the 24th of May, 1771. 

** My laft fammer's tour was through Worcefterfhire, 
Gloceflerihire, Monmouthfliire, Herefordfhire, and 
' Shropfhire, five of the moft beautiful counties in the 
' kingdom. The very principal light, and capital 
' feature of my journey, was the river Wye, which I 
' defcended in a boat for near 40 miles from Rofs to 
' Chepftow. Its banks are a fucceffion of namelefs 
' beauties. One, out of many, you may fee not ill- 

* defcribed by Mr. Whately, in his obfervations on 

* gardening, under the name of the New-Weir. He 
' has alfo touched on two others, Tintern-abbey, and 

* Persfield ; both of them famous fcenes j and both on 
' the Wye. Monmouth, a town I never heard men- 
' tioned, lies on the fame river ; in a vale^ that is the 
^ delight of my eyes, and the very feat of pleafure« The 

" vale 
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had put on paper a few remarks on thefcenes, 
which he had fo lately vifited, he defired a 
fight of them. They were then only in a 
rude ftate; but the handfome things he faid 
of them to a friend J of his, who obligingly 
repeated them to me, gave them, I own, 
fome little degree of credit in my own 
opinion ; and make me fomewhat lefs appre- 
henfive in rifking them before the public. 

If this little work aiForded any amufement 
to Mr. Gray, it was the amufement of a very 
late period of his life. He faw it in London, 
about the beginning of June 1771 ; and he 



" vale of Abergavenny, Ragland, and Chepftow-caftles, 
*^ Ludlow, Malvern-hills, &c. were the reft of my ac- 
"' quifitions ; and no bad harveft, in my opinion : but I 
^•^ made no journal myfelfj elfe you fhould have had it. 
*' I have indeed a fhort one, written by the companion 
*« of my travels, Mr. Nicholls, that ferves to recall, and 
'* fix the fleeting images of thefe things." 

X William Frafer Efqj under-fecretary of ftatc. 

died. 
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died, you know, at the end of the July fol- 
lowing. 

Had he lived, it is poffible, he might have 
been induced to have aflifted me with a few 
of his own remarks on fcenes, which he had 
fo accurately examined. The flighted touches 
of fuch a mafter would have had their efFedt. 
No man was a greater admirer of nature, than 
Mr. Gray; nor admired it with better tafte. 

The defcriptive part however of this little 
work, I can only offer to the public, as a 
hafty Sketch. To criticize the face of a 
country corredly, you ihould fee it oftener 
than once 5 and in various feafons. Differ- 
ent circumftances make fuch changes in the 
fame landfcape, as give it wholly a new 
afpedt. But thefe fcenes are marked juft as 
they ilruck the eye at firfl. I had not an op- 
portunity to repeat the view. 

b For 
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For the drawings, I muft apologize in the 
fame manner. They were haftily fketched, 
and under many difadvantages -, and pretend 
only to give feme idea of the general effe5i of 
a fcene : but, in no degree to mark the feveral 
pidurefque, and ornamental particulars, of 
which it is compofcd. 

They were etched by a young man, a re- 
lation of mine, who has not yet had experi- 
ence enough to execute the feveral details, 
with that mafterly freedom, which I could 
wifh : but his endeavours, I hope, have been 
tolerably fuccefsful in giving, what is more 

eflential, the eifed of the whole. ; tJorio iiLrij 

■—\ ^ n -i 

Such as the work is, I print it by your 
advice; and it is chiefly in deference to your 
opinion -, and to that of others of my friends, 
that my expedation of any favour from the 

public 
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public ii 


J derived. I am, dear Sir, 


with great 


regard. 


and efteem. 




Your moft obedient^ 






And very fincere. 


- 


/ 


Humble Servant, 




^ 


WILLIAM GILPIN, 

1 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON THE 



I V E R Wye, ^c. 



E C T I O N I. 



E traVel for vaf ioti5 piiTpofes ; to explore 
the culture of foils -, to view the curio- 
fities of art; to furvey the beauties of 
hature; to fearch for her produdions; and ta 
iearn the manners of men; their different poli- 
ties^ and modes of life; 

The following little work propofes a new obje6t 
of purfuit; that of not barely examining the face 
of a country J but of examining it by the rules of 

B piG^ 
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piaurefque beauty: that of not merely defcribirigi 
but of adapting the defcription of natural fcenery 
to the principles of artificial landfcapcj and of 
opening the fources of thofe pleafures, which are 
derived from the comparifon. 

Obfervations of this kind, through the vehicle 
of defcription, have the better chance of being 
founded in truth ; as they are not the offspring of 
theory; but are taken warm from the fcenes of 
nature, as they arife* 

Crofling Hounllow-heath, from Kingfton, in 
Surry, we ftruck into the Reading-road -, and turned 
a little afide, to fee the approach to Caveriham- 
lioufe, which winds about a mile, along a valley, 
through the park. Nothing can be eafier than the 
fweep; nor better united than the ground; nor 
more ornamental than feveral of the clumps : but 
many of the fingle trees, which are beeche*, are 
heavy. An ordinary tree may group; but a tree 
iliould be handfome, if it ftands alone. 

From Lord Cadogan's we. took the Wailingford- 
road to Oxford.^ It affords fome variety, running 
along the declivity of a range of hills; and over- 
looking a valley. But there is nothing very inte- 
refting in the fcene. The Thames intervenes; but 
it feldom appears. The woods are frequent; but 

thev 
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they are formal eopfes : and white fpots, burning 
every where from a chalky foil, difturb the eye. 

From Wallingford to Oxford, the road fcarce 
affords one good view, except at Shillingford ; 
where the bridge, the river, and its woody banks 
exhibit fome fcenery, 

From Oxford we propofed to take the neareft 
road to Rofs. As far as Witney the country is flat. 
About the eleventh Hone the high grounds com- 
mand a noble femi-circular diftance on the lefts 
and near Burford there are views of the farrie kind, 
on the right ; but not fo extenfive. None of thefe 
landfcapes however are perfe6l, as th?y \vaiit the 
accompaniments of foregrounds. 

At Mr. Lenthal's, in Burford, there is a capital 
pidlure of the family of the Mores, by Holbein, 
which is worth vifiting. It contains eleyeA figures — ■ 
Sir Thomas More, and his father -, two young la-r 
dies, and other branches of the family. The heads 
are a? expreflive, as the compolition is formal. 
The judge is marked with the charafter of a dry, 
facetious, fenfible old man. The chancellor is, 
handed down to us in hiftory, both as a chearful 
philofopherj and as a fevere inquifitor. His coun- 
tenance here has much of that eagernefs, and ftern 
attention, which remind us of the latter. The 
fubjeft of this piece feems to be a difpute between 

B 2 the 
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the two yoving ladies j and alludes probably ta, 
fome well-known family ftory. 

Indeed every family-pifture Ihould be founded on, 
fome little ftory, or domeftic incident, which, i^ 
a degree, fhould engage the attention of all the 
figures. It would be invidious perhaps to tax Van- 
dyke on this head : but if the truth might befpoken, 
I could mention fome of his family-piftures, which, 
if the fweetnefs of his colouring, and the elegant 
Jfimplicity of his airs, and attitudes, did not make 
us forget all faults, would appear only like fo many 
diftincfl portraits, ftuck together on the fame can- 
vas. It would be equally invidious to omit men- 
tioning a modern mafter, now at the head of his 
profefliqn*, whofe great fertility of invention in 
em'ploying the figures of his family-pi6lures, is not 
among the leaft of his maqy excellencies. 

The country from Burford is high, and downy. 
A valley, on the right, kept pace with usj through 
which flows thcWindrufhi not indeed an object 
of fights b«jt eafily traced along the meadows 
by pollard-willows, and a more luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. 



Sir Jolhua Reynolds, 

At 
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At Barrington you have a pleafing view, feei^ 
chrough an opening on the fofeground. 

About North-leach the road grows very difagree- 
able. Nothing appears, but downs on each fide j 
and thefe often divided by ftone walls, the moft ^ 
pfFenfiye feparation of property^ 

From Frogrnill the road ftill continues along 
the fame heights. About the eleventh ftone from 
Glocefter a noble diftance opens, terminated bj 
the Malvern-hills, 

At length, the heights break down, and let u&. 
^nto the plains below. The winding precipice, 
through which the road defcends, is called, I be- 
lieve, Leckhampton-hills. The defcent is long, 
and abrupt; and, at every turn, prefents fome rough 
knoll, or promontory j which forms an excellene 
foregrounds or opens a beautiful diftance. 

Having defcended thefe heights, the road con- 
tinues fo level to Glocefter, that we fcarce faw the 
town, till we entered it. 

The cathedral is an elegant piece of Gothic with- 
out: but within, it is heavy Saxon. A Grecian 
fcreen is injudicioufly introduced, to feparate the 
choir. The cloifters are light, and airy. 

As 
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As we leave the gates of Glocefler, the view ip 
pleafing. A long ftretch of meadow, filled with 
cattlcj fpreads into a foreground. Beyond, is a, 
fcreen of wood, ternninated by diftant mountains j 
among which Malvern-hills make a refpeftable ap- 
'pearance. The road to Rofs, leads through a land- 
fcape, woody, rough, hilly, and agreeable. 

Rofs ftands high, and commands many diftant 
views i but that from the church-yard is the moft 
admired ; and is indeed very amufing. It confifts 
of an eafy fweep of the Wye ; and of an extenfive 
country beyond it. But it is not pifturefque. It 
is marked by no charaderrftic obje£ts : it is broken 
into too many parts; and it is feen from too high 
a point. The fpire of the church, which is the 
man of Rofs's heaven-dire&ied fpire ^ tapers beauti- 
fully. The inn, which was the houfe he lived in^ 
is known by the name of the man of Rofs's houfe. 

At Rofs, we planned our voyage down the Wye 
to Monmouth; providing a covered-boat, naviga- 
ted by three men. Lefs ftrength would have car- 
ried «s down; but the labour is in rowing back. 



SECT, 
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SEC T. II, 

;;::j'u^ ' . ,; ■ ' /. . - 

THE WYE takes its rife near the furhmit of 
Plinlimmon j and dividing the counties of 
Radnor, and Brecknoc, palTes through Hereford- 
fhire. From thence becoming a fecond boundary 
between Monmouth, and Glocefterlhire, it falls 
Into the Severn, a little below GhepftoW. To this 
place from Rofs, which is a courfe of near 40 miles> 
it flows in a gentle, uninterrupted ftream; and 
adorns, through its various reaches, a fucceflion of 
the moil pifturefque fcenes. 

The beaUty of thefe fcenes arifes chiefly from twd 
circumftances — the lofty hanks Q>i the river, and its 
mazy courfe-, both which are accurately obferved by 
the poet, when he defcribes the WyCj as ecchoing 
through its winding boundsf i It could not well 
eccho, unlefs its banks were lofty. 



f Pleas'd Vaga ecchoes thro' its winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe refounds. 

Pope's Eth. Ep. 

Every 
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trom thefe two circumftances the views it ex- 
hibits, are of the moft elegant kind of perfpedive ; 
free from the formality of lines. 

Every view on a river, thus circlimftanced, is 
compofed of four grand parts ; the areay which is 
the river itfelf ; the two fide-fcreens, which are the 
oppofite banks, and mark the perfpedtive j and the 
front-Jcreeriy which points out the winding of the 
river. 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch canal, between 
parallel banks, there could be no front-fcreen : the 
two fide-fcreens, in that fituation, would lengthen 
to a point. 

If a road were under the circumllance of a river 
winding like the Wye, the efFefl would be the 
fame. But this is rarely the cafe. The road pur- 
fues the irregularity of the country. It climbs the 
hill; and finks into the valley: and this irregu-^ 
larity givies the views it exhibits, a different cha~ 
rafter. 

But the views on the Wye, though compofed 
only o( thG{e/im;pk par/s^ are yet infinitely varied. 

They are varied, firfl, h-^ xh.t contrajl ofthejcreens. 
Sometimes one of the fidc-fcreens is elevated j fome- 

times 
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limes the other; and fometimes the front. Ot 
both the fide-fcreens may be loftys and the front 
either high, or low. 

Again^ they are varied by the folding of the fide^ 
Jcreens bver each other -y and hiding more or lefs of 
the front. When none of the front is difcovered* 
the folding-fide either winds round, like an amphi- 
theatre J 5 or it becomes a long reach of perfpedive. 

Thefe finvple variations admit ftill farther variety 
from becoming complex. One of the fides may ht 
compounded of various parts ; while the other re- 
mains fimple : or both may be compounded ;. and 
the front fimple : or the front alone may be com-* 
pounded i 

Befldes thefe foiirces of variety^ there are othei* 
circumilancesj which, under the name of orna- 
mentSj ftill farther increafe them. Plain banks will 
admit all the variations we have yet mentioned s 
but when this plainnefs is adorned, a thoufand other 
varieties arife. 



X The word amphitheatre, ftridly fpeaking, is a complete 
inclofure : but, I beUeve, it is commonly accepted, as here, 
for any circular piece of architefture, though it do not wind 
entirely round. 

C The 
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The ornaments of the Wye may be ranged Undef 
four heads — ground — wood — rocks — and buildings. 

The ground, of v/hlch the banks of the Wye 
confifts, (and which hath thus far been confidered 
only in its general effeoi,) affords every variety, 
which ground is capable of receiving j from the 
fteepefl precipice, to the flattefl meadow. This 
variety appears in the line formed by the fummits 
of the banks; in the fwellings, and excavations of 
their declivities ; and in the unequal furfaces of the 
lower grounds. 

In many places alfo the ground is broken; which 
adds new fources of variety. By broken ground, we 
mean only fuch ground, as hath loft its turf, and 
difcovers the naked foil. Often you fee a gravelly 
earth fhivering from the hills, and fhelving down 
their fides in the form of water-falls: or perhaps 
you fee dry, (tony channels, guttering down pre- 
cipices ; the rough beds of temporary torrents. 
And fometimes io trifling a caufe, as the rubbing 
of fheep againil the fides of little banks, or hillocs, 
will often occafiOh very beautiful breaks. ^ 

The colour too of the broken foil is a p-reatfource 
of variety; the yellow, or the red okeri the alhy 



srev 
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grey; the black earth; or the m^rley bine. And 
the intermixtures of thefe with patches of verdure, 
blooming heath, and other vegetable tints, ftill 
increafe that variety^ 

Nor let the faflidious reader think, thefe remarks 
defcend too much into detail. Were an extenfive 
diftance defcribed, a. foreft-fcene, a fea-coaft view, 
a vaft femicircular range of broken mountains, or 
fome other grand difplay of nature, it would be 
trifling to mark thefe minute circumftances. But 
here the hilla around exhibit little, except fore- 
grounds; and it is neceffary, where we have no 
diftancesj to, be more e?:a6l in finifhing obje6ts at 
hand. 

The next great ornament on the banks of the 
Wye, are its woods. In this country there are many 
works carried on by fire ; and the woods being 
maintained for their ufe, are periodically cut down. 
As the larger trees, are generally left, a kind of 
alternacy takes place: what is, this year, a thicketi 
may, the next, be an open grove. The woods 
themfelves poffefs little beauty, and lefs grandeur; 
yet, as we conlider them as the ornamentaly not as 
the ejfential parts,, of a fcene, the eye muft not 
examine them with exadnefs; but compound for a 
general effect, 

C 2 One 
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One circumftance, attending this alternacf,, is 
pleafing. Many of the furnaces, on the banks of 
the river, confume charcoal, which is manufaftured 
on the fpoti and the fmoke, which is frequently, 
feen ilTuing from the fides of the hills; and fpread- 
ing its thin veil over a part of them, beautifully 
breaks their lines, and unites them with the fl-^y. 

The chief deficleacy, in point of wood, is of 
large trees on the edge of the water -y which, clumped 
here and there, would diverfify the hilis, as the 
eye paffes themj and remove that heavinefs, v/hich 
always, in fome degree, (though here as little a&^ 
poffible) arifes from the continuity of ground. 
They would alfo give diftance to the more removed 
parts; which, in a fcene like this, would have pe- 
culiar advantage ; for as we have here fo little dif- 
tance, we wifh to make the moft of what we have.' — • 
But trees immediately on the foreground cannot be 
fufFered in thefe fcenes ; as they would obllruft th$ 
navisjation of the river. 



'tj"- 



The rocks, which are continually ftarting through 
the woods, produce another ornament on the hanks 
of the Wye, The rock, as all other objedls, though 
more than all, receives its chief beauty from con- 
traft. Some objefts are beautiful in themfeives. 

The 
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The eye is pleafed with the tuftings of a tree : It 
is amufed with purfuing the eddying flreamj or it 
refts with delight on the fhattered arches of a 
Gothic ruin. Such objedls, independent of conn- 
pofition, are beautiful in thernfelves. But the 
rock, bleak, naked, and unadorned, feems fcarcely 
to deferve a place among them. Tint it with 
rnofles, and lychens of various hues, and you give 
it a degree of beauty. Adorn it with fhrubs, and 
^hanging herbage, andyouftill make it more pic« 
turefque, Conned it with wood, and water, and 
broken ground j and you make it in the higheft 
degree interefting. Its colour, and its form are 
fo accommodating, that it generally blends into 
one of the moft beautiful appendages of landfcape, 

DifFererjt kinds of rocks have different degrees of 
beauty, Thofe on the Wye, which are of a greyifh 
colour, are in general, fimple, and grand j rarely 
formal, or fantaflic. Sometimes they projed in 
thofe beautiful fquare mafles, yet broken and fhat- 
tered in every line, which is the charaderiflic of 
the moft majeftic fpecies of rock. Sometimes they 
flant obliquely from the eye in fhelving diagonal 
ftrata : and fometimes they appear in large naaffes 
of fmooth ftone, detached from each other, and 
half buried in the foil. Rocks of this latter kind 
are the moft lumpilh, and the leail pidurefque. 

The 
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The various huildtngs, which arife every whem 
on the banks of the Wye, form the laft of its or- 
naments -, abbeys^ caftles, villages,, fpires> forges^ 
mills, and bridges. One or other of thefe vene- 
rable veftiges of the pad, or chearfui habitations 
of the prefent times, charaderize almofl every 
fcene. 

Thefe works of art are however of much greater 
ufe in artificial, than in natural landfcape. In pur- 
fuing the beauties of nature, we range at large 
among forefts, lakes, rocks, and mountains. The 
various fcenes we meet with, furnifh an inexhaufteci 
fource of pleafure. And though the works of art 
may often give animation and contrail to thefe 
fcenes ; yet Hill they are not neceflary. We can be 
amufed without them. But when we introduce a 
fcene on canvas — when the eye is to be confined 
within the frame of a pidlure, and can no longer 
range among the varieties of nature y the aids of 
art become more necelTary; and we want the caftle^ 
or the abbey, to give confequence to the fcene. 
And indeed the landfcape-painter feldom thinks his 
view perfeft, without charadterizing it by fome ob- 
jefl of this kind, 

SECT. 
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AVING thus analyzed the Wye, and con^ 
fidered feparately its conftituent parts — the 
.Jieepnefs of its banks — its mazy courfe— the ground, 
woodSy and rocksy which are its native ornaments — 
and the buildings, which flill farther adorn its natu- 
ral beauties ; we fliall now take a view of fome of 
tliofe delightful fcenes, which refult from thG com' 
i?ination of all the pifturefque materials. 

. .- . *^ 

I muft however premife^ how ill-qualified I ani 
to do juflice to the banks of the Wye, were it only 
from having {ttn them under the circumftance of a 
continued rain -, which began early in the day^ be- 
fore one third of our voyage was performed* 

It is true, fcenery at hand fufFers lefs under fuch 
a circumftance, than fcenery at a difiancey which 
it totally obfcures. 

The pifturefque eye alfo, in quefl of beauty, 
finds it almoft in every incident, and under every 

ap- 
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appearance of nature. Her worksj and all h^f* 
works, muft ever, in fome degree, be beautiful. 
Even the rain gave a gloomy grandeur to many of 
the fcenesj and by throwing a veil of obfcurity 
over the removed banks of the river, introduced^ 
now and then, fomething like a pleafing diftance. 
Yet flill it hid greater beauties ; and we could noc 
help regretting the lofs of thofe broad lights, and 
deep fhadows, which would have given fo much 
luflre to the whole; and which, ground like this} 
is in a peculiar manner adapted to receive^ 

The firft part of the river from Rofs^ is tame* 
The banks are low; and there is fcarce an objeft 
worth attention, except the ruins of Wilton- caftlei 
which appear on the left, fhrouded with a few trees. 
But the fcene wants accompaniments to give it 
grandeuTi 

The bank however foon began to fwell on the 
right, and was richly adorned with wood. We 
admired it much; and alfo the vivid imaees re- 
fleded from the water; which were continually 
difturbed, as we failed pad them ; and thrown into 
tremulous confufion, by the dafhing of our oars. 
A difturbed furface of water endcavourins to col- 
le6l its fcattered images ; and reftore them to order, 
is among \^t p-etty appearances of nature. 

We 
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We met with nothingj for fome time, during 
bur voyage, but thefe grand woody banks, one 
rifing behind another; appearingj and vanifhing, 
by turns, as we doubled their feveral capes. But 
though no particular objedts marked and chara6te- 
Hzed thefe different fcenes ; yet they afforded great 
variety of beautiful perfpe6tive views, as we wound 
round themj or ftretched through the reaches^ 
which they marked out along the river. 

The chann'el of no river cari be more decifively 
marked, than that of the Wye. Who hath divided, 
a water-courje for the flowing of ri'Vers f faith the 
Almighty in that grand apoflrophe to Job on the 
works of creation. The idea is happily illuiftrated 
here. A nobler water-tourje was never divided for 
any riverj than this. Rivers, in general, piirfuie 
a devious coiirfe along the countries, through which 
they flow J and form a channel for themfelves by 
conftant fluxion. But, here and there, we fee a 
channel marked out with fuch precifionj that it 
appears as if originally intended only for the 
bed of a river. 

After failing four Miles frorh Rofs, We came to 
Goodrich-cqjile I where a very grand view prefented 
itfelf ; and we refted on our oars to examine it. A 
reach of the river> forming a noble bay, is fpread 
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before the eye. The bank, on the right, Is fteep^ 
and covered with wood j beyond which a bold pro- 
montory fhoots out, crowned v/ith a caftle, rifing 
among the trees. 

This view, which is one of the grandeft on the 
river, I ihould not fciiiple to call correctly pi5fu~ 
refque; which is feldom the character, of a purely 
natural fcene. 

Nature is always great in defignj but unequal 
in compofition. She is an admirable coloufiftj 
and can harmonize her tints with infinite variety, 
and inimitable beauty : but is feldom fo corredt in 
compofition, as to produce an harmonious whole. 
Either the foreground, or the background, is dif- 
proportioned : or fome awkward line runs acrofs 
the piece : or a tree is ill-placed : or a bank is for- 
mal : or fomething, or other is not exaftly what 
it fhould be. The cafe is^ the immenfity of nature 
is beyond human comprehenfion. She works on a 
'vafi fcale-y and, no doubt^ harmonioufly, if het" 
fchemes could be comprehended. The artift, in 
the mean time, is confined to a Jpan. He lays 
down his little rules therefore, which he calls Jthe 
principles of piSlureJque beauty j merely to adapt fuch 
diminutive parts of nature's furfaces to his o,wn 
eye, as come within its fcop^ 
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Hence therefore, the painter, who adheres flrldtly 
to the Qoml^ofitim of nature, will rarely make a good 
pidlure. . His. pi«5hire muft contain <2 -^^i'c/e' ; his 
archetype is but ^ ^<7r/. 

In general however he niay obtain views of fuch 
parts of nature, as with the addition of a few trees,; 
or a, little alteration in the foreground, (which is a 
liberty, that muft always be allowed) may be 
adapted to his rules \ though he is rarely fo fortu- 
nate as to find a landfcape completely fatisfacftory to 
him. In the fcenery indeed at Goodrich-caftle the 
parts are few; and the whole is a very fimple ex- 
hibiition. The complex fcenes of nature are gene- 
rally thofe, which the artift finds moft refradory 
to therules of compofition. 

In following the c6urfe of the Wye, which makes 
here one of its boldeft fweeps, we were carried 
almoll round the callle, furveying it in a variety 
of forms. Many of thele retrofpefts are good ; 
but, in general, the caftle lofes, on this fide, both 
ilEs own dignity, and the dignity of its fituation. 

The views yro;» the cafl:le> were mentioned to^us, 
as worth examining : but the rain was now fet in, 
and would not permit us to land, 
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As we leave Goodrkk-cajile, the banks, on the 
left, which had hitherto GQntribtited lefs to enter-- 
tain us, began now principally to attfa6l our atten- 
tion j rearing themfelves gradually into grand 
lleeps ; fometimes covered with thick woods j and 
fometimes forming vafl concave Hopes of mere 
verdure; unadorned, except here and there, by g, 
flragling tree : while the flocks, which hting brow- 
ing upon them, feen from the t?6ttom, were di-^ 
irjinifhed into white fpecks. 

The view at Rure-dean-(htirch unfolds itfej^f next; 
which i? a fcene of great grandeur,. Here, both 
fides of the river are fleep, and both woody; but 
in one the woods are intermixed with rocks. The 
deep umbrage of the foreft of Dean occupies th^ 
front j and the fpire of the church rifes among the 
trees. The reach of the river, which exhibits this 
fcene, is longs and, of courfe, the view, which is 
a noble piece of natural perfpedlive, continues 
fome time before the eye : but when the fpire comes 
direftiy in front, the grandeur of the landfcape is 
gone. 

Th.G. Jion^-quarrieSj on the right, from which ih^ 
bridge of Briftol was built; and, on the left, the 
furnaces of Bijhofs-wood^ v2iX^ the fcene, though 
of no great importance in themfelves. 

For 
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For fom^ time, both fides of the river co.ntmu4 
fteep and beautiful. No particular obje6l indeca 
charadlcriz^s either : but nature always charaderi- 
zes her bwn fceries. We admire the infinite variety^ 
with which {he Jhap^s znd axioms thefe vaft concave, 
and convex forms. We admire alfo that vdne4 
^oucb, with wl^ichihe expreffes every objedl. 

Here we fee one great diftinftioh between i^e^ 
J>aintihgi and that of all her copyijls. Artifls unr- 
"verfelly ar^ mmtner'tfis in a certain degree. Eacti 
has his particular mode of forming particular 6l>i 
je6^s» His rockSj his trees, his figures are cafr iA, 
ope mould : at Ifeafl they pbffefs only a i^arledfame^ 
pe/s. Rubens's figures are all full-fed; Sal7atdf% 
fpare, and long-legged. 

The artifl alfo difcovers as little variety in filling 
yp the furfacfs of bo'dies, as ht does in dtlrneatlng 
their forms. Tou fee the fame touch, or fomt- 
thing Jik€ it, iiJjiverM'y prevail, though applitfd 
f<^ diierent sfe^eds. ' ''^'^ 

In every part of painting, except execution, an 
artift miy Ik afTifted by the labours of th6fe, Mo 
l^ave gone before him. He may improve his fl<ill 
in compofitioni ih light dndfha^de, in perfpesftive, 
in grace and elegance j that is, in all the fcientific 
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parts of his art; but with regard to executiorj,. he 
muft fet up on his, own ftock. A m^nnerifi, I fear^ 
he muft be. If he get a manner of his own, he 
may h^ ^.n agreeable mannerift;. but if he copy 
another's, ht will certainly be a formal one.. The 
more clofely he copies nature, the better chance 
he has of being free from this general defed* 

-At Lidbroke is a large wharf, where, coals are 
ihipped for Hereford, and other places. Here the 
fcene is new, and pleafing., All has thus far been 
grandeur, and tranquillity. It is now life, and 
buftle. A road runs diagonally along the bank;, 
and horfes, and carts appear pafling to the fmall 
veflels, which lie againft the wharf, to^ receive their 
burdens. Clofe behind, a. rich, woody hill hangs 
doping over the wharf, and forms a grand back- 
ground to the whole. The contrail: of all this bu- 
finefs, the engines ufed in lading, and unlading^ 
together with the folcmnity of the fcene, produce 
all together a pidurefque affemblage. The floping 
hill is the front-fcreen; the two fide-fcrecns are 
low. 

The front foon becomes a lofty fide-fcreen on 
the. left 3 and fweeping round the eye 2it Welfi- 
Bicknor, forms a noble amphitheatre. 
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At Cold-well, the front-fcreen firft appeals, a^ i 
Woody hill, fwelling to a point. In a few minilteS> 
it changes its fhape, and the woody hill becomes * 
!ofty fide-lcreen, on the right ; while the front un- 
folds itfelf intoa majeftic piece of rock-fcenery. 

Here we Ihould have gone on fhore, and walked 
to the New -Weir 3 which by land is only a mile; 
though, by water, I believe it is three times as 
far. This walk would have afforded us. We were 
informed, fome very noble river^views i Nor lliould 
we have loft any thing by relinquifhing the waten 

The whole of this information we fhould proba- 
bly have found true; if the weather would havfe 
permitted us to have profited by it. The latter 
part of it Was certainly well-founded : for theT 
water-views, in this part. Were very tame. We 
left the rocks, and precipices behind; exchanging 
them for low-banks, and fedges. 

But the grand fcenery foon returned.' We ap- 
proached it however gradually. The views at 
JVhite-church were an introdudion to it. Here we 
failed through a long reach of hills j whofe Hoping 
fides were covered with large, lumpifh, det^lched 
ftones ; which feemed, in a cpurfe of years, to have 
rolled from a girdle of rocks^ that furrounds the 
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^pper regions of thefe high grounds on both fide^ 
of the river; but particularly on the. left. 

From thefe rocks we foon approached the New- 
Weir ; which rhay be cdied the fecoiid grand fcen^ 
on the Wye, 

Thie rl^l^er is wider, than ufual, in this part ; and 
takes a fweep round a towering promontory of 
tockj which forms the fide-fcreert on the left; 
and is the grand feature of the vjew, It is not a 
broad, fraftured face of rock j but rather a woody 
hill, from which large pi-ojeftions, in two or three 
jplacesi burfl oiits rudely hung with twifting 
branches, and fhaggy furniture j which, like mane 
round the lion's head, gives a more favage air to 
thefe wild exhibitions of nature. Near the top 
a pointed fragment of folitary rock, riling abov^ 
the reft, has rather a fantaftic appearance t but it isi 
not without its effeft in marking the fcene. 

A great mailer in landfcape has adorned an ima- 
ginary view with a circumflance exaftly fimilar : 

Stabat acuta filex, praecifis undiq; faxis, 
— — dorfo infurgens, altiffima vifu, 
Dirarum nidis domus bpportuna volucrum, 

'prona jugo, Iccvum incumbebat ad amnem*i 
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On the right fide of the river, the bank forms a 
woody amphitheatre^ following the coiirfe of the 
flream round the promontory. Its lower fkirts are 
adorned with a hamlet j in the midil of -which, 
volumes of thick Imoke, thrown up at intervals, 
from an iron-forge, as its fires receive frefh fuel, 
add double grandeur to the fcene, 

i 

But what peculiarly marks this view, is a cir- 
cumftance on the water. The whole river, at this 
place, makes a precipitate fall ; of no great height 
indeed j but enough to merit the title of a cafcade : 
though to the eye above the flream, it is an objeft 
of no confequence. In all the*fcenes we had yet 
pafTed, the water moving with a flow, and foiemn 
pace, the obje6ts around kept time, as it were, 
with it; and every fleep, and every rock, which 
hung over the river, was foiemn, tranquil, and ma- 
jeftic. But here, the violence of the flream, and 
the roaring of the waters, impreffed a new charader 
on the fcene: all was agitation, and uproar; and 
every fleep, and every rock flared with wildnefs^ 
and terror. 

A fifhing-boat is ufed in this part of the river, 
which is curious. It is conflru6ted of waxed canvas, 
llretched over a few flight ribss and holds only a 
fingle man. It is called a corick'^ and is derived 
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probably, as its, name imports, from the ancient 
boat, which was fornied of leather. 

An adventrous fellow, for a wager, once naviga- 
ted a coricle as far as the IHe of Lundy, at the mouth 
of the Briftol-channel. A full fortnight, or more, 
he fpent in this dangerous voyage ; and it was hap- 
py for him, that it was a fortnight of ferene weather. 
Many a current, and many an eddy s many a flow- 
ing tide, and many an ebbing one, afforded him 
occa-fion to exert a.11 his fkill, and dexterity. Some- 
times his little bark was carried far to leeward j 
and fometimes as far to windward : but ftill he re- 
covered his courfe ; perfevered in his undertakings 
and at length happily atchieved it. When he re- 
turned to the New-Weiry report fays, the account 
of his expedition was received like a voyage round 
th^ world. 

Below the New-Weir are other rocky views of the 
fame kind, though lefs beautiful. But defcription 
flags in running over fuch a monotony of terms. 
Highy loWi Jleepi woody j rocky y and a few others, are 
all the colours of language we have, to defcribe 
fcenesj in which there are infinite gradations j and, 
amidft fome general fanaenefs, infinite peculiarities. 

After we had pafTcd a few of thefe fcenes, the 
hills gradually defcend into Monmouth j which 
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lies too low to make any appearance from thfe water; 
but on landing, we found it a pleafant town, and 
neatly built* The town-houfe, and church, are 
both handfomCi 

The tranfmutatloris of tinie are often ludicrous. 
Monmouth-caftle was formerly the palace of a 
king ; and birth-place of a mighty prince : it is 
now converted into a yard for fatting ducks. 

The fun had fet before we ai'rived at Monmouth. 
Here we met our chaife j but, on enquiry, finding 
a voyage more likely to produce amufement, than 
a journey, we made a new agreement with our 
bargemen, and embarked again, the next morning. 
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S we left Monmouth, the banks, on the leftj^ 
were, at firft, lowj but on both fides they 
foon grew fteep, and woody ; varying their fhapes, 
as they had done the day before. The moft beau- 
tiful of thefe fcenes is in the neighbourhood of St. 
Breval's caftlej where the vaft, woody declivities, 
x>n each hand, are uncommonly magnificent. The 
caftle is at too great a diftance to make any obje6t 
in the viev/. 

The weather was now ferene : the fun fhone ; 
and we faw enough of the efFeft of light, in the 
exhibitions of this day, to regret the want of it 
before. 

During the whole courfe of our voyage froni 
Rofs, we had fcarce ieen one corn-field. The 
banks of the Wye confifl, almoil entirely either of 
wood, or of paflurage ; which I mention as a cir- 
cumflance of peculiar value in landfcape. Fur- 
rowed-lands, and waving-corn, however charming 
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in paftoral poetry, are ill-accommodated to piiiit- 
ing. The painter never defires the hand of art to 
touch his grounds. — But if art micf^ llray among 
them — if it »z^^/ mark out the limits of property, 
and turn them to the ufes of agriculture ; he wifhes, 
that thefe limits may be as much concealed as 
pbffiblej and that the lands they circumfcribe, 
may approach^ as nearly as may be, to nature — 
that isi t^at they may be pafturage. Pafturage 
not only prefents ari agreeable furface : but the cat- 
tlcj which graze itj add great variety, and anima- 
tion to the fcene. 

The Meadows, below Monmouth, which run 
fhelving from the hills to the water-fide, were 
particularly beautiful, ahd well-inhabited. Flocks 
of fheep were every where hanging on their green 
Iteeps i and herds of cattle occupying the lower 
grounds. We often failed pail groups of them 
laving their fides in the watery or retiring from 
the heat under fheltered banks : 

* vallem^ amnemq; tenebant. 



in this pari of the river, which now begini to 
widen, we were often entertained with light veffels 
gliding paft us. Their white fails paffing along 
the fides of the hills were very picflurefque. 
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In many places alfo the views were varied by the 
profpe^t of bays, and harbours in miniature; where 
little barks lay moored, taking in ore, and other 
commodities from the mountains. Thefe veflels, 
defigned plainly for rougher water, than they at 
prefent incountred, fliewed us, without any geor 
graphical knowledge, that we approached the 
iea. 

From Monmouth we reached, by a late break- 
faft-hour, the noble ruin of Tintern-abbey-y which 
belongs to the Duke of Beaufort; and is efteemed, 
with its appendages, the moit beautiful and pic- 
turefque view on the river. 

Caftles, and abbeys have different fituations, 
agreeable to their refpeftive ufes. The caitle, 
meant for defence, ftands boldly on the hill : the 
^bbey, intended for meditation, is hid in the fe- 
cjueftered vale. 

^h ! happy thou, if one fuperior rock 
Rear on its brow, the fhivered fragment huge 
Of fome old Norman fortrefs : happier far. 
Ah then moft happy, if thy vale below 
Wafh, with the cryftal coolnefs of its rills. 
Some mculd'ring abbey's ivy-yefled wail. 

Such 
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Such is the fituation of Tintern-ahhey. It occu- 
pies a gentle eminence in the middle of a circular 
valley, beautifully fcireened on all fides by woody 
hills; through which the river winds its courfe; 
and the hills, clofing on its entrance, and on its 
exit, leave no room for inclement blafts to enter. 
A more pleafmg retreat could not eafily be found. 
The woods, and glades intermixed; the winding 
of the river; the variety of the ground ; the fplen- 
did ruin, contrafted with the objefts of nature;, 
and the elegant line formed by the fummits of the 
hills, which include the whole ; make all together 
a very inchanting piece of fcenery. Every thing 
around breathes an air fo calm, and tranquil ; fo 
fequeftered from the commerce of life, that it is: 
eafy to conceive, a man of warm imagination, in 
monkifh times, might have been allured by fuch 
a fcene to become an inhabitant of it. 

No part of the ruins of Tintern is feen from 
the river, except the abbey-church. It has beea 
an elegant Gothic pile ; but it does not make that 
appearance as a dijiant objed, which we expefted,. 
Though the parts are beautiful, the whole is ill- 
ihaped. No ruins of the tower are left, which 
might give form, and contrail to the walls, and 
buttrelTes, and other inferior parts. Inftead of 
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this,, a number of gabel-ends hurt the eye with 
their regularity j and difguft it by the vulgarity of 
their Aape. A mallet judicioufly ufed (but who 
durft ufe it?) might be of fervice in fraduring 
feme of them i particularly thofe of the crofs ifles, 
which are not only difagreeable in themfelveSj but 
confound the perfpedive. 

But were the building ever fo beautiful, incom- 
paffed as it is vvith Ihabby houfes, it could, make 
no appearance from the river. From, a^ftand near 
the road, it is feen to more advantage. 

■*. 

B:Ul if 'Tintern-ahbey be lefs ftriking as a d'lftant 
objed^, it exhibits, on a nearer view, (when the 
whole together cannot be feen, but the eye fettles 
on fome of its nobler parts,) a very inchanting piece 
of ruin. Nature has now made it her own. Time 
has worn olf all traces of the rule : it has blunted 
the iharp edges of the chiffei j and broken the regu- 
larity of oppofing parts. The figured ornaments 
of the eaft- window are gonej thofe of the v/eft- 
v^indow are left. Moft of the other windows, with 
their principal ornaments, remain. 

To thefe are fuperadded the ornaments of time^ 
Ivy, in malTes uncommonly large, has taken pof- 
feffion of many parts of the wall ; and gives a 
happy contrail to^the grey-coloured ilonej of which 
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the building is compofed. Nor is this undecora-* 
ted. MolTes of various hues, with lychens, maiden- 
hair, penny-leaf, and other humble plants, over- 
fpread the furface i or hang from every joint, and 
crevice. Some of them were in flower, others only 
in leaf; but, all together, they give thofe full- 
blown tintSj which add the richeft finifhing to a 
ruin. 

Such is the beautiful appearance, which Tintern-^ 
abbey exhibits on the outfide, in thofe parts, where 
we can obtain a near view of it. But when we 
enter it, we fee it in moft perfedtion : at leaft,, if 
we confider it as an independent objeft, uncon- 
ne<5led with landfcape. The roof is gone: but 
the walls, and pillars, and abutments, which fup-^ 
ported it, are intire. A few of the pillars indeed 
have given way j and here, and there, a piece of the 
facing of the wall : but in correfpondent parts, one 
always remains to tell the ftory. The pavement is 
obliterated : the elevation of the choir is no longer 
vifible : the whole area is reduced to one level -, 
cleared of rubbilhj and covered with neat turf, 
clofely fhorn ; and interrupted with nothing, but 
the noble columns, which formed the ifles, and 
fupported the tower. 

When we ftood at one end of this awful piece of 
juin; and furveyed the whole in one view — the 
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feiements of air^ and earth, its only coverings and 
pavements and the grand, and venerable remains, 
which terminated both—perfed enough to form 
the perfpedive ; yet broken enough to deftroy the 
regularity -, the eye v/as above meafure delighted 
with the beauty, the greatnefs, and the novelty of 
the fcene. More pifturefque it certainly would 
have been, if the area, unadorned, had been lefc 
with ail its rough fragments of ruin fcattered round; 
and bold was the hand that removed them : yet as 
the outfide of the ruin, which is the chief obje(ft of 
pi^ure/que curiofity^ is ftill left in all its wild, and 
native rudenefs; we excufe— perhaps we approve — 
the neatnefs, that is introduced within. It may 
add to the beauty of the fcene— to its novelty ic 
undoubtedly does, 

■ Among other things in this fcene of defolation, 
the poverty and wretchednefs of the inhabitants 
were remarkable. They occupy little hutSj raifed 
among the ruins of the monafteryj and feem to 
have no employment, but begging : as if a place, 
once devoted to indolence, could never again be- 
come the feat of induftry. As we left the abbey, 
we found the whole hamlet at the gate, either 
openly foliciting alms ; or qovertiy, under the pre- 
tence of carrying us to fome part of the ruins, which 
each could Ihew; and which v/as far fuperior to 
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any thinj;, which could be iliewn by any one elfe. 
The mcft lucrative occafion could not have excited 
lr>orc jealoufyj and contention. 

One poor woman v/e followed^ who had engaged 
to fhew us the monk's library. She could fcarce 
crawl ; ihuffling along her palfied limbs, and 
meagre, contraded body, by the help of two flicks. 
She led us, through an old gate, into a place over- 
fpread with nettles, and briars ; and pointing to the 
remnant of a Ihattered cloifler, told us, that was 
the place. It was her own manfion. All indeed 
ihe meant to tell us, was the ftory of her own 
wretchednefs ; and all llie had to fhew us, was her 
own miferable habitation. We did not expeft to 
be interefted : but we found we were. I never 
- faw fo loathfome a human dwelling. It was a ca- 
vity, loftily vaulted, between two ruined walls ; 
which ftreamed with various-coloured ftains of 
iinwholfome dews. The floor was earth j yielding, 
through moiflure, to the tread. Not the mereft 
ijtenfil, or furniture of any kind, appeared, but a 
wretched bedltead, fpread with a few rags, and 
drawn into the middle of the cell, to prevent its 
receiving the damp, which trickled down the walls. 
At one end was an .aperture j which ferved juft to 
let in light enough to difcover the wretchednefs 

v,'ithin. When we flood in the midfl of this cell 

of miferyj and felt the chilling damps, which 

flruck 
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ftruck us in every direftion, we were rather fur- 
priled, that the wretched inhabitant was ftill alive i 
than thatfhe had only loft the ufe of her limbs. 

The country about 'Tintern-ahhey hath been de- 
fcribed as a foiitary, tranquil fcene : but its im- 
mediate environs only are meant. Within half a 
mile of it are carried on great iron-works j which 
introduce noife and buftle into thefe regions of 
tranquillity. 

The groundj about thefe works, appears from 
the river to confift of grand woody hills, fweeping, 
and interfering each other, in elegant lines. They 
are a continuation of the fame kind of landfcape, 
as that about 'Tintern-abbey ; and are fully equal to 
it. 

As we ftill defcend the river, the fame fcenery 
continues. The banks are equally fteep, winding, 
and woody s and in fome parts diverfified by pro- 
minent rocks, and ground finely broken, and 
adorned. 

But one great difadvant^ge began here to invade 
us. Hitherto the river had been clear, and 
fplendid ; refledting the feveral objeds on its banks. 

But 
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But its v/aters hoW became ouzyj and difeolburecL 
Sludgy banks too appeared, on eacii fidej and 
other fynnptoms, which difcovered the influence 
of a tide. 



CT. 
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SECT. V. 



R. Morris's improvements at Persfield, which 
we foon approached, are generally thought 
as much worth a traveller's notice, as any thing on 
the banks of the Wye. We pufhed on fhore ciofe 
under his rocks; and the tide being at ebb, we 
landed with fome difficulty on an ouzy beach. One 
of our bargemen^ who knew the place, ferved as a 
guides and under his conduft we climbed the 
fteep by an eafy, regular zig-zag ^ and gained the 
top, 

The eminence, on which we flood, (one of thofe 
grand eminences, which overlooks the Wye,) is 
an intermixture of rock, and wood 3 and forms, in 
this place, a concave femicircle; fweeping round 
in a fegment of two miles. The river winds under 
it ; and the fcenery, of courfe, is fhewn in various 
diredions. The river itlelf indeed, as we juft 
obferved, is charged with the impurities of the 
foil it wafhes ; and when it ebbS;, its verdant banks 
become flopes of mud i but if we except thefe 
difadvantages^ the fituation of Persfieid is noble. 

Little 



'^^ 
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Little indeed was left for improvement, but to 
open walks, and views, through the woods, to the 
various objed:s around them. All this the inge- 
nious proprietor hath done with great judgment ; 
and hath fliewn his rocks, his woods, and his pre- 
cipices, under various forms -, and to great advan- 
tage. Sometimes a broad face of rock is prefented,. 
fbretching along a vaft fpace, like the walls of a 
citadel. Sometimes it is broken by intervening 
trees. In other parts, the rocks rife above the 
woods ; a little farther, they fink below them : 
fometimes, they are feen through them -, and fome- 
times one feries of rocks appears riling above 
another: and though many of thefe objefts are 
repeatedly feen, yet feen with new accompaniments^ 
they appear new. The winding of the precipice is 
the magical fecret, by which all thefe inchanting 
fcenes are produced. 

We cannot however call thefe views pidurefque. 
They are either prefented from too high a point; 
or they have little to mark them as charaderiilic ; 
or they do not fall into fuch compofition, as would 
appear to advantage on canvas. But they are ex- 
tremely romantic -, and give a loofe to the moft 
pleafmg riot of imagination. 
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Thefe views are chiefiy fliewn from different 
ilands in a ciofe walk, carried along the brow of, 
the precipice. It would be invidious perhaps to 
remark a degree of tedioufnefs in this walks and 
too much famenefs in many of the views; not- 
withftanding the general variety, which inlivens 
them: but the intention probably is not yet com- 
plete] and many things are meant to be hid, which 
are now too profufely fhewn*. 

Having feen every thing on this fide of the hill, 
the walks we purfued, led us over the ridge of it 
to the oppofite fide. Here the ground, depofiting 
its wild appearance, afiumes a more civilized form. 
It confifts of a great variety of lawns, intermixed 
with wood, and fome rocks ) and, though it often 
rifes, and falls, yet it. defcends without any violence 
into the country beyond it. 

The views, on this fide, are not the romantic 
fleeps of the Wye: but though of another fpecies, 
they are equally grand. They are chiefly diflancesj 
confining of the vaft waters of the Severn, here an 
arm of the fea ; bounding a remote tountry -of 



* As it is twelve years, fince thefe remarks were made, 
many alterations have probably, fince that time, taken place. 

G the 
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the mouth of the Wye entering the Severn and 

of the town of Chepftow, and its caftle, and abbey. 
Of all thefe diftant objects an adnnirable ufe is 
made; and they are fhewnj (as the rocks of the 
Wye were on the other fide) fometimes in parts j 
and fometimes all together. In one ftation we had 
the fcenery of both fides of the hill at once. 

It is a pity, the ingenious embelliiher of thefe 
fcenes could not have been fatisfied with the grand 
beauties of nature, which he commanded. The 
Ihrubberies he has introduced in this part of his 
improvements, I fear, will rather be efleemed 
paltry. As the embeilifhments of a houfe; or as 
the ornament of little fcenes, which have nothing 
better to recommend them, a few flowering fhrubs 
may have their elegance and beauty : but in fcenes, 
like this, they are only fplendid patches, which 
injure the grandeur, and fimplicity of the whole. 



FortajGTe cupreffum 



Scis fimulare : quid hoc ?- 



■ ■ Sit quidvis fimplex duntaxat et unum. 

It is not the fhrub, which offends : it is the for- 
mal introdu5iion of it. Wild underwood may be 
an appendage of the grandeft fcene. It is a beauti- 
ful appendage. A bed of violets, or lillies may 
enamel the ground, with propriety, at the root of 

an 
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jandfcape— at lead in the apparent compofition of 
it, that they create a fcene perfeftly new. In 
diftance efpecially this is the cafe. Hills and val- 
lies are deranged : awkward abruptneffes, and 
hollows are introduced : and the elfeft of woods, 
and caftles, and all the ornamental detail of a 
country, is loft. On the other hand, thefe ingre- 
dients of landfcape may in reality be awkwardly 
introduced -, but through the magical influence of 
light, they may be altered, foftened^ and rendered 
pleafing. 

In a, mountainous country particularly, I have 
often feen, during the morning hours, a range of 
hills, rearing their fummits, in ill-difpofed, fan- 
taftic iliapes. In the afternoon, all this incorreft 
rudenefs has been removed 3 and each mifhapen 
fummit hath foftened beautifully into fome pleafing 
form. 

The different feafons of the year alfo produce 

the fame elfedt. When the fun rides high in fum- 
es 

merj and when, in the fame meridian, he jufl 
ikirts the horizon in winter, he forms the moun- 
tain-tops, and indeed the whole face of a country, 
into very different appearances. 

Fogs alfo vary a diftant country as much as light, 
foftening the harlh features of landfcape ; and 
fpreading over them a beautiful^ grey, harmoni- 

zino: tine, 

•v. 
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We remark further, on this fubjeft, that fcarce 
any landfcape will Hand the teft of different lights. 
Some fearching ray, as the fun veers round, will 
expofe its defeds. And hence it is, that almoft 
every landfcape is feen beft under Jome peculiar illu- 
mination — either of an evening, or of a morning 
fun; or, it may be, of noon-day. 

During many miles we kept upon the heights; 
and, through a long, and gentle defcent, approach- 
ed Monmouth. Before we reached it we were 
benighted : but as far as we could judge of a coun- 
try through the grey obfcurity of a fummer-even- 
ing, this feemed to abound with many beautiful, 
woody vallies, among the hills, which we defcended. 
A light of this kind, though not fo favourable to 
landfcape, is very favourable to the imagination. 
This aftive power embodies half-formed images; 
and gives exiftence to the moft illufive fcenes. 
Thefe it rapidly combines; and often compofes 
landfcapes, perhaps mere beautiful, than any, that 
exift in nature. They are formed indeed from na- 
ture — from the mofl beautiful of her fcenes ; and 
having been treafured up in the memory, are cal- 
led into thefe imaginary creations by fome diftant 
refemblances, which ftrike the eye in the multi- 
plicity of evanid furfaces, that float before it. 

SECT, 
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SECT. VI. 



ROM Monmouth to Abergavenny, by Rag- 
land-caftle, the road is a good Hone caufewayj 
(as the roads, in thefe parts, commonly are^) and 
leads through a pleafant, inclofed country; dif- 
covering, on each fide, €xtenfive views of rich cul- 
tivation. 

Ragland-cqftle feemed to ftand, (as wefawitfrom 
the heights) in a rich vale : but as we defcended, 
it took an elevated flation. It is a large, and very 
noble ruin -, though more perfeft than ruins of this 
kind commonly are. It contains two areas within 
the ditch i into each of which you enter by a very 
large, and deep gateway. 

The buildings, which circumfcribe the firft area, 
confift of the kitchen, and ofEces. It is amufing 
to hear flories of ancient hofpitality, " Here are 
" the remains of an oven," faid our conductor, 
" which was large enough to bake a whole ox ; and 
" of a fire-range, wide enough to roafl: him." 

The 
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The grand hall, or banquetting-roorn, a large 
and lofty apartment, forms the fcreen between the 
two areas ; and is perfect, except the roof. The 
mufic-gallery may be diftinftly traced ; and the 
butteries, which divide the hall from a parlour. 
Near the hall is fhewn a narrow chapel. 

On viewing the comparative fize of halls and cha- 
pels in old caftles, one can hardly, at firft, avoid 
obferving, that the founders of thefe ancient llruc- 
,tures fuppofed, a much greater number of people 
would meet together to feaft, than to pray. And 
yet we may perhaps account for the thing, without 
calling in queftion the piety of our anceftors. The 
hail was meant to regale a whole country; while 
the chapel was intended only for the private ufe 
of the inhabitants of the caftle. 

The whole area of the firft inclofure, is vaulted, 
and contains cellars, dungeons, and other fub- 
terraneous apartments. — ^The buildings of the fe- 
cond area are confined merely to chambers. 

Near the caftle ftands the citadel, a large otfla- 
gonal tower; two or three fides of which are ftill 
remaining. This tower is incircled by a feparate 
moat J and was formerly joined to the caftle by a 
draw-bridge. 

Rag- 
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Ragland-caftle owes Its prefent plfturefque form 
to Cromwell; who laid his iron hands upon it; 
and fhattered it into ruin. A window is ftlll 
Ihewn, through which a girl in the garrifon, by 
waving a handkerchief, introduced his troops. 

From Ragland-caftle the views are ftill extenfive, 
the roads inclofed, and the country rich. The 
diftances are fkirted by the Brecknoc-hills ; among 
which the Jugar-loaf makes a remarkable appear- 
ance. 

■ The Brecknoc-hills are little more, than gentle 
fweilings, cultivated to the top. P'or many miles 
they kept their ftation in a diftant range on each 
fide. But, by degrees, they b6gan to clofe in; 
approximating more and more; and leaving in 
front, a narrow pafs between them; through v/hich 
an extenfive country appeared. Through this pafs, 
we hoped, the progrefs of our road would lead us ; 
as it feemed to open into a fair, and beautiful 
country. 

It led us firfl to Abergavenny, a fmall town, 
which has formerly been fortified, lying under the 
hills. We approached it by the caftle ; of which "^ 
nothing remains, but a few ftaring ruins. 

H From 
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From hence we were carried, as we expelled, 
through the pafs, which we had long obferved at a 
diftance. It opened into the vale of Ufk. 

The vale of Ufk, is a delightful fcene. The 
river, from whence it borrows its name, winds 
through the middle of it -, and the hills, on both 
fides, were diverfified with woods, and lawns. In 
many places, they were partially cultivated. We 
could diftinguifh little cottages, and farms, faint- 
ly traced along their fiiadowy fides j which, at fuch 
a diftance, rather varied, and inriched the fcene; 
than imprefied it with any regular, and unplealing 
iliapes. 

Through this kind of road we pafTed many miles. 
The Ufk continued, every where, our amufing 
companions and if, at any time, it made a more 
devious curve, than ufual, we were fure to meet it 
again, at the next turn. Our paflage through the 
vale was flill more inlivened by many little foam- 
ing rills, which croffed the road (fome of them fo 
large, as to make bridges neceflary,) and two 
ruined caftles; with which^ at proper intervals, 
the country is adorned. 

After leaving the latter of them, called Tretower- 
caflle, we mounted fome high grounds; which 

save 
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gave a variety to the {cenCj though not fo pic- 
turefque an exhibition of it. Here the road brought 
us in view of Langor's -pool -, which is no very in- 
confiderable lake. As we defcended thefe heights^ 
the Ufl^ met us once more at the bottom^ and con- 
duced us into Brecknock 

Brecknoc is a very romantic place, abounding 
with broken grounds, torrents, difmantled towers, 
and ruins of every kind. I have ftcn few places, 
where a landfcape-painter might get a collection of 
better ideas. The caftle has once been larger and 
is ftill a ruin of dignity. It is eafy to trace the 
main body, the citadel, and all the parts of ancient 
fortification* 

in many places indeed thefe works are too much 
ruined, even for pidurefque ufe. Yet, ruined as 
they are, as far as they go, they are very amufing. 
The arts of modern fortification arc ill calculated 
for the purpofes of landfcape. The angular, and 
formal works of Vauban, and Cohorn, when it 
comes to their turn to be fuperfeded by works of 
fuperior invention, will make a poor figure in the 
annals of pi6burefque beauty. No eye will ever be 
delighted with their ruins : while not the ieall 
fragment of a Britilli or a Norman caftle exifls, 
■that is not furveyed with delight. 

H 1 But 
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But the ir.ofl beautiful fcenery we Taw at Breck- 
TjoCj is about the abbey. We had a viev/ of it, 
though but a tranfient view, from a little bridge 
in the neighbourhood. There we faw a fweec 
limpid ftream, gliftening over a bed of pebbles; 
and forming two or three cafcades, as it hurried 
to the bridge. It iffued from a wood, with which 
its banks v/ere beautifully hung* Amidll the 
gloom arofe the venerable remains of the abbey, 
tinged with a bright ray, which difcovered a pro- 
fufion of rich Gothic workmanfhipi and contrafled 
the grey ftone, of which the ruins are compofed, 
with the feathering foliage, that floated round 
them : but we had not time to examine, how all 
thefe beauteous parts were formed into a whole. — 
The imagination formed it, after the vifion vanifh- 
ed. But though it might poffibly create a whole, 
more agreeable to the rules of painting ; yet it 
could fcarce do juflice to the beauty of the paris. 

From BrecknoCj m our road to Trecafble, we 
enter a country very different from the vale of 
Ulk. This too is a vale : but nature has always 
fome peculiar charafter, with which fhe marks 
even kindred fcenes. The vale of Ulk is almoU 
one continued winding fweep. The road now 
played among a variety of hills. The whole feemed 

to 
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to confift of one great vale divided into a multi- 
plicity of parts. All together, they wanted unity; 
but feparately, afforded a number of thofe fweet 
paffages, which, treafured up in the memory, be- 
come the ingredients of future landfcapes. 

Sometimes the road, inllead of winding round 
the hills, took the fhorteft v/ay over them. In 
general, they are cultivated, like thofe of the vale 
of Ufk: but as the cultivation in many of thetn is 
brought too near the eye, it becomes rather offen- 
five. Our beft ideas were obtained from fuch, as 
were adorned with wood; and fell, in various 
forms, into the vailies below. 

In thefe fcenes we had loft the Ufk, our (we^t, 
playful companion in the vale: but other rivers of 
the fame kind frequently met us, though they 
feldom continued long 3 difappearing in hafte, 
and hiding themfelves among the little, tufted 
recefles, at the bottom of the hills. 

In general, the Welih gentlemen, in thefe parts, 
feem fond of whitening their houfes, which gives 
them a difagreeable glare. A/peck of white is often 
beautiful ; but white, in frofuftonj is, of all tints, 
the moft inharmonious. A white feat, at the cor- 
ner of a wood, or a few white cattle grazing, in a 

meadow. 
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Aieadow, inliven a fcene perhaps mofe, than if thd 
feat, or the caftle, had been of any other colour. 
They have meaning, and efFeft. But a front, and 
two ftaring wings j an extent of rails j a huge Chi- 
nefe bridge j the tower of a church -, and a variety 
of other large objects, which we often fee daubed 
Over with white, make a difagreeable appearance ^ 
Jlnd unite ill with the general fimplicity of nature's 
colouring. 

Nature never colours in this offenfive way. Her 
furfaces are never v/hite. The chalky cliff is the 
only permarient obje6t of the kind, which fhe 
allows to be her's 3 and this ieems rather a force 
upon her from the boifterous aftion of a furious 
element. But even here it is her conftarit endeavour 
to corre6t the offenfive tint. She hangs her cliffs 
with famphire, and other marine plants; or llie 
ftains them with various hues 3 fo as to remove, in 
part at lead, the difgufling glare. The weflern 
end of the iile of Wight, called the Needle-cliifs, 
is a remarkable inftance of this. Thefe rocks are 
of a fubftance nearly refembling chalk: hut nature 
has fo reduced their unpleafant luftre by a variety 
of chaflifing tints, that in moft lights they have 
even a beautiful ;?fFe(5t. She is continually at work, 
alfo, in the fame manner, on the white cliffs about 
Dover; though her endeavours here are more 
counteraded by a greater expofure. But here, and 

in 
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in all other places, were it not for the intervention 
I pi foreign caufes, Ihe would in time throw her green 
mantle over every naked and expofed part of her 
furface. 

In thefe remarks I mean only to infinuate, that 
white is a hue, which nature expunges from all her 
works, except in the touch of a flower, an animal, 
a cloud, a wave, or fome other diminutive, or 
tranfient objed; and that her mode of colouring 
fhould always be the model of oufs. 

In animadverting however on white ohje5is, I 
would only cenfure the mere raw tint. It may 
eafily be correded, and turned into Hone-colours 
of various hues 5 which, though light, if not too 
light, may often have a good efFed. 

Mr. Lock, who did me the favour to overlook 
thefe papers, made fome remarks on this part of 
my fubjed, which are fo new, and fo excellent, 
that I cannot, v/ithout impropriety, take the credit 
of them myfelf. 

" White offers a more extended fcale of light, 
*' and Ihadow, than any other colour, when nearj 
" and is more fufceptible of the predominant tint 
" of the air, when diflant. The tranfparency of 
^^ its fhadows, (which in near objedls partake fo 

" little 
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" little of darknefs, that they are rather fecond 
" lights) difcover, without injuring the principal 
" light, all the details of furfaces, 

'^ I partake however of your general diilike to the 
" colour J and though I have feen a very fplendid 
*' effe^ from an accidental light on a white object ^ 
" yet I think it a hue, which oftener injures, than 
" it improves the fcene. It particularly dillurbs 
'^ the air in its office of graduating diftances j fhews 
*^ objeds nearer, than they really arer and by 
*^ preffing them on the eye, often gives them an 
" importance, which from their form, and fitua- 
" tion, they are not intitled to. 

*' The white of fnow is fo adlive, and refradory, 
*^ as to refill the difcipline of every harmonizing 
" principle. I think I never faw Mont Blanc, and 
*' the range of fnows, which run through Savoy, in 
"•■ union with the reft of the landfcape, except when 
" they were tinged by the rays of the rifing, and 
" fetting fun ; or participated of fome other tint 
" of the furrounding fky. In the clear, and co- 
" lourlefs days fo frequent in that country, the 
*' Glaciers are always out of tune." 
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SECT. VII. 



FROM Trecaftle we afcended a fteep of three 
miles J which the country people call a pitch. 
It raifed us to a level with the neighbouring hills; 
whofe rugged fummits formed all the jandfcape we 
had. No fweet views into the vallies below pre- 
fented themfelves. All around was wild, and bar- 
reni 

From thefe heights we defcended gently^ through 
a fpace of itYtn miles. As we approached the 
bottom, we faw, at a diftance, the town of Llan- 
dovery, feated in the meadows below, at the con- 
flux of feveral rivulets. Unadorned with wood^ it 
made only a naked appearance : but light wreaths 
of fmoke, rifing from it in feveral parts, fhewed. 
that it was inhabited : While a ray of the fetting 
fun fingled it out among the objefts of the vale; 
and gave it fome little confequence in the land- 
fcape. As we defcended into it, its importance 
increafed. We were met by an old caftle, which 

I had 
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had formerly defended it, though nothing remains^ 
except the ruins of the citadel. 

Llandovery flands at the entrance of the vale of 
Towy ; which, like other vales, receives its name 
from the river, that winds through it. This de- 
lightful fcene opened before us, as we left Llan- 
dovery, in our way to Llandilo ; which flands about 
twelve miles lov/er in the vale. 

The vale of Towy is flill lefs a fcene of cul- 
tivation than that of Ufk. The woodland views 
are more frequent; and the whole more wild, 
and fimple. The fcenery feems precifely of that 
kind, with which a great mafter in landfcape was 
formerly enamoured. 



juvat arva videre 



Non raftris hominumj non ulli obnoxia cur^, 
R,ura mihi, & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem, fylvafq; i 

In this vale, the river Towy, though it frequent- 
ly met us, and always kept near us; yet did not 
fo conftantly appear, and bear us fuch clofe com- 
panv, as the Ufk had done before. Some heights 
too we afcended; but fuch heights as were only 
proper flands, from whence v*'e viewed in greater 
perfed'ion the inchanting beauties of the vale. 

This 
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This is the fcene, which Dyer celebrated, in his 
poem of Grongnr-hilL Dyer was bred a painter j 
and had here a piclurefque lubjefl: but he does 
nbt give us fo fine a landicape, as might have been 
expeded. We have no where a complete, formed 
dillance; though it is the great idea fuggefted by 
fuch a vale as this : no where any touches of that 
beautiful obfcurity, which melts a variety of ob- 
jeds into one rich whole. Here and there, we 
have a few accidental ftrokes, which belong to 
diflancej though feldom mafterly*: I call them 
accidentals becaufe they are not employed in pro- 
ducing a landfcape ; nor do they in fad unite in 
any fuch idcaj but are rather introdudory to fome 



* As where he describes the beautiful form which remove 
cultivation takes : 

How clofe and fmall the hedges lie ! 
What ftreaks of meadow crcfs the eye !. 

Or a diftant fpire feen by fun-fet :. 

Rifmg from the woods the fpire 
Seems from far, afcending fire. 

Or the aerial view of a diftant hill : 

^ yon fummits foft and fair 

Clad in colours of the air ; 
Which to thofe, who journey nearj 
jBarren, brown, and rough appear. 

I 2 mor; 
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moral fentimentj which, however good in itfelf, 
is here forced, and miftimed, 

Dinevawr-cajiky which ftands about a mile from 
Llandilo, and the fcenery around it, we're the next 
objefts of our curiofity. This caflle is feated on 
one of the iides of the vale of Towy ;, where it oc- 
cupies a bold eminence, richly adorned with wood. 
It was ufed, not long ago, as a manfion ; but Mr. 
!Rice, the proprietor of it, has built a handfome 
houfe in his park, about a mile from the caflle j 
which, however, he ilili preferves, as one of the 
greateft ornaments of his place. 

This caflle alfo is taken notice of by Dyer in his 
Grongar-hill; and feems intended as an obje6l in a 
diflance. But his diflances, I obferved, are all in 
confulion i and indeed it is not eafy to feparate 
them from his foregrounds. 

The landfcape he gives us, in which the caflle of 
Dinevawr makes a part, is feen from the brow of a 
diflant hill. The firft objeft, that meets his eye, 
is a wood. It is jufl beneath him; and he eafily 
diflinguifhes the feveral trees, of which it is com-^ 
pofed : 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the fable yew. 

The fiender fir, that taper grows. 

The llurdy oak, with broad-fpread boughs. 

This 
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This is perfedly right : objeils fo near the eye 
fhould be diftin6lly marked. What next ftrikea:. 
him, is 3. purple-grove i that isj I prefume, a grove, 
■which has gained its purple-hue from diftance. 
This is, no doubt, very juil colouring; .tiiough it 
is here, I think, introduced rather too early in the 
landfcape. The blue, and purple tints belong 
chiefly to the moft removed objefts; which feem 
not here to be intended. Thus far however 1 
fhould not greatly cavil. 

The next objefl he furveys, is a levbi lawn, from 
which a hill, crov/ned with a caftle, which is meantj, 
I am informe(j, for that of Dinevawr, arifes. Here 
his great want of keeping appears. His caftle, in- 
flead of being marked v^^ith flill ' fainter colourSj 
than the purfle-grov-s-y is touched with all the 
ftrength of a foreground. You fee the very ivy 
creeping upon its walls. Tranfgrefllons of this 
kind are common in defcriptive poetry. Innume- 
rable inftances might be coUeded from much 
better poems, than Grongar-hill. But I mention 
only the inaccuracies of an author, who, as a 
painter, Ihould at leaft have obferved the moll: 

obvious principles of his art. V/ith how much 

more pi6turefque beauty does Milton introduce a 
diftant caftle : 

TowerSj and battlements he fees. 



Eofomcd high in tufted tree's. 
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Here we have all the indiftinct colouring, which 
obfcures a diftant objecl. We do not fee the iron- ' 
grated window, the portcullis, the ditch, or the 
rannpart. We can juft dillinguifh a caftle from a 
tree i and a tower from a battlements 

The fcenery around Dinevawr-caflle is very beau- 
tiful J confifling* of a rich profufion of wood, and 
lawn. But what particularly recommends it, is 
the great variety of the ground. I know few 
places, where a painter might fludy the inequalities 
of a furface with more advantage. 

Nothing gives fo juft an idea of the beautiful 
fwellings of ground, as thofe of waters where it 
has fufficient room to undulate, and expand. In 
ground, which is compofed of very refraftory mate- 
rials, you are prefented often with harlh lines, angular 
infertions, and difagreeable abruptneffes. In water^ 
whether in gentle, or in agitated motion, all is 
eafyj all is foftened into itfelf 5 and the hills and the 
vallies play into each other in a variety of the mofl 
beautiful forms. In agitated water abruptneffes in- 
deed there arej but yet they are fuch abruptneffes, 
as, in fome part or other, unite properly with the 
furface around them -, and are, on the whole, per- 
feflly harmonious. Now if the ocean, in any of 

thefe 
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thefe fwcUings, and agitations, could be arrefted, 
and fixed, it would produce that pleafing variety, 
which we adnnire in ground. Hence it is connmon 
to fetch our images from water, and apply them to 
land. We talk of an undulating line, a playing 
lawn, and a billowy furfaces and give a much 
ftronger, and more adequate idea, by fuch imagery, 
than plain language can poflibly prefent. 

The woods, which adorn thefe beautiful fccnes 
about Dinevawr-caftle, and which are clumped 
with great beauty, confift chiefly of the fineft oak ; 
fome of them of large Spanilh chefnuts. There 
are a few, and but a few, young plantations. 

The pidlurefque fcenes, which this place affords, 
are numerous. Wherever the caftle appears, and 
it appears almoft every where, a landfcape purely 
pi(fturefque is generally prefented. The ground is fo 
beautifully dilpofed, that it is almoft impoflibie to 
have bad compofition. And the oppofite fide of 
the vale often appears as a back-ground j and 
makes a pleafing diftance. 

Some where, among the woody fcenes of Dine- 
vawr, Spenfer hath conceived, with that fplendor 
of imagination, which brightens all his defcrip- 
tions, the cave of Merlin to be featcd. Whether 

there 
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there is any opening in the ground, which favours 
the fidion, I find no account; the ftanzas however 
are too much in place to be omitted. 

To Maridunum, that is now, by change 
Of name, Gayr-Merdin called, they took their way. 
There the wife Merlin whilom wont, they fay. 
To make his wonne low underneath the ground. 
In a deep delve, far from the view of day. 
That of no living wight he mote be found. 
When fo he counfelled, with his fprights incompafl round; 

And if thou ever happen that fame v^ay 
To travel, go to fee that dreadful place : 
It is a hideous, hollow, cave-like bay 
Under a rock, that lies a little fpace 
From the fwift Barry, tumbling down a pace, 
Emongft the woody hills of Dinevawr. 
But dare thou not, I charge, in any cafe 
• To enter into that fame baleful bower. 
For fear the cruel fiends fhould thee unwares devour. 

But {landing high aloft, low lay thine ear y 

And there fuch ghaftly noife of iron chains, 
, - And brazen caudrons thou fnalt rombling hear. 

Which thoufand fprights with long enduring pains 

Do tofs, that it will ftun thy feeble brains. 
' "And oftentimes great groans, and. grievous ftounds^ 

When too huge toil, and labour them conftrains. 

And oftentimes loud ftrokes, and ringing founds 
From under that deep rock moll horribly rebounds*^ 



* Book III. Cant. 3. 
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As we returned from Dinevawr-caftle, into the 
Iroad, a noble fcene opened before us. It is a 
diftant view of a grand, circular part of the vale 
of Towy, (circular at lead in appearance) fur- 
rounded by hills, one behind another ; and form- 
ing a Vaft amphitheatre. Through this expanfe, 
(which is rich to profudon with all the objedls of 
cultivation, melted together into one mafs by 
diftance) the Tov/y winds in various meanders. 
The eye cannot trace the whole ferpentine courfe 
of the river j but fees it, here and there, in glit- 
tering fpots, which gives the imagination a plea- 
fin^ employment in making out the whole. The 
neareft hills partake of the richnefs of the vale : 
the diftant hills, which rife gently above the others, 
feem barren. 



K SECT. 



S E C T. VIII. 



FROM Dinevawr-caftle we fet out, acrofs the 
country, for Neath. A good turnpike-road, 
we were affured, would lead us thither: but we 
were told much of the dilEculty of palling the moun- 
tairiy as they emphatically call a ridge of very high 
ground^ which lay before us. 

Though we had left the vale of Towy, the coun- 
try continued to wear the fame face of hill, and 
dale, which it had fo long worn. On the right, 
we had long a diftant view of the fcenery of Dine- 
vawr-caftle; which appeared like a grand, woody 
bank. The woods alfo of Golden-grove varied 
the fcene. Soon after, other cafcles, feated loftily 
on rifing grounds, adorned other vales; Truilan- 
caftle on the right, and Kirkennel, on the left. 

But all thefe beautiful fcenes, by degrees, were 
clofed. Caftles, and winding rivers, and woody 
banks, were fwallowed up, one after another : no 
fucceflion of fweet diftances arofc. We approach- 

K 2 * ed. 
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ed, nearer and nearer, the bleak mountain ; which 
began to fpread its dark mantle athwart the view. 

It did not however advance precipitately. Though 
it had long blotted out all diftancej yet its en- 
virons afforded a prefent fcene -, and partook of the 
beautiful country we had paffed. The ground 
about its foot was agreeably difpofed; fwelling 
into a variety of little knolls, covered with oak ; 
which a foaming rivulet, winding along, fhaped 
into tufted iflands, and peninfulas of different 
forms y wearing away the foil in fome parts from 
the roots of the trees ; and in others delving deep 
channels : while the mountain afforded a dark, 
folemn background to the whole. 

~We now began to afcend its ftecps ; but before 
we had rifen too high, we tuij-ned round to take a 
retrofpedl of all the rich fcenes together, which 
we had left behind. It was a noble view; diltance 
melting into dlllance; till the whole was clofed by 
a femi-circle of azure mountains, fcarce diftinguifh- 
able from the azure fky^ which abforbed them. 

Still afcending the fparal road round the fhaggy 
fide of the mountain, we arrived at, what is called, 
its gate. Here all idea of cultivation ceafed. That 
was not deplorable : but with it our turnpike-road 
ceafed alfoj which was finijfced, on this fide, no 

farther 
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farther than the mountain-gate. We had gotten a 
guide however to condud us over the pathlefs 
defart. But it being too fteep, and rugged to 
afcend on wheels, we were obliged to lighten our 
carriage, and afcend on foot. 

In the midft of our labour, our guide called out, 
that he faw a ftorm driving towards us, along the 
tops of the mountains i a circumftance indeed, 
which in thefe hilly countries, cannot often be 
avoided. We afked him. How far it was off? He 
anfwered. Ten minutes. In iefs time. Iky, moun- 
tains, and vallies were all wrapt in one cloud of 
obfcurity. 

Our recompence confifted in following with our 
eye the rear of the florm ; obferving, through its 
broken fkirts, a thoufand beautiful effects, and 
half-formed images, which were continually open- 
ing, loft, and varying j till the fun breaking out, 
.the whole refplendent landfcape appeared again, 
with double radiance, under the leaden gloom of 
the retiring tempeft. 

When we arrived at the top of the mountain, we 

found a level plain ; which continued at leaft two 

miles. It was, in itfelf, a noble terrace ^ but was 

too widely ipread, to give us a difplay of much 

diftant fcenery. 

At 
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' At length, v/e began to , defcend the mountain i 
and foon met an excellent turn-pike road, dowa 
which we flid fwiftly,,. in an elegant fpiral; and 
found, when we came to the bottom, that we had 
fpent near four hours infuf mounting this great ,ob- 
ftrudion, 

' Having thus paflfed: the mount Genis of this 
country, we fell into? the fame kind of beautiful 
fcenery on this fide of it, which we had left on the 
other : only here the fcene was continually Ihifting, 
as if by magical interpofition. 

We were firft prefented with a view of a deep, 
woody glen, lying below us j which the eye could 
not penetrate, refting only on the tops, and tuft- 
ings of the trees. 

This fuddenly vanifhedj and a grand, rocky 
bank arofe in front i richly adorned with wood. 

It was inflantly gone; and we were Ihut up in a 
elofe, woody lane. 



In a moment, the lane opened on the right, and 

We 



we had a view of an inchanting vale. 
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We caught its beauties as a vifion only. In an 
inftant, they fleds and in their roonri arofe two 
bold woody promontories. We could juft difcoyer 
between them, as they floated, pail, a creek, or 
the mouth of a river, .or a.. channel of the feaj we 
knew not what it was: but it feemed divided by a 
ftretch of land of dingy hues which appeared like a 
fand-bank. , : , ■ 

This fcene Ihifting, imnriediately arofe, on our 
left, a vaft hill, covered with woods through 
which, here and there, pi:ojedted, huge maffes of 
xock. 

in a few moments it vanilhed, and a grove b£ 
trees fuddenly Ihotjupjaits, roAro. ^^.i.u.*. 

But before we could even difcover of what 
fpecies they were, the rocky hill, which had j-uft 
appeared on the left, winding rapidly round, pre- 
fcnted itfelf full in front. It had now acquired a 
m.ore tremendous form. The wood, which. had 
before hid its terrors, was now gone 3 and the rocks 
were all left, in their native wiidnefs, every where 
burftin^? from the foil. 
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Many of the objedSi which had floated to rapid- 
ly paft us, if we had had time to examine them, 
would have given us fublime, and beautiful hints 
in landfcape : fome of them feemed even well com- 
bined, and ready prepared for the pencil t but, in 
fo quick a fuccclTion, one blotted out another. — 
The country at length giving way on both fides, a 
view opened, which fuffered the eye to reft upon it. 

The river Neath, covered with Ihipping, was 
f'ptea.d before us. Its banks were inriched with 
wood i araidft which arofe the ruins of Neath- 
abbey, with its double tower. Beyond the river, 
the country arofe in hills j which were happily 
adorned, when we faw them, in a clear, ferene 
evening, with one or two of thofe diftant forges, 
or charcoal-pits, which we admired on the banks 
of the Wye J wreathing a light veil of fmoke along 
their fummits, and blending them fweetly with the 
Iky. — Through this landfcape we entered the town 
of Neath ; which, with its old caftle, and bridges., 
excited many pidturefque ideas* 



SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 



S we left Neath, a grand vifta of woody moun- 
tains, purfuing each other along the river, 
and forming, no doubt, fome inchanting vale, if 
we had had time to examine it, ftretched into re- 
mote diilance. 

The viftas of art are tame, and formal. They 
confiil of flreets ; or of trees planted nicely in rows ; 
or of fome other fpecies of regularity. Nature's 
vifbas are of a different caft. She Torms them 
fometimes of mountains, fometimes of rocks, and 
fometimes of woods. But all her works even of 
this formal kind, are the works of a mailer. If the 
idea of regularity be impreffed on the general form-:, 
the parts are broken v^ith a thoufand varieties. 
Her viftas are models to paint from. In /Z^/V, both 
the mountains themfelves are beautiful ; and the 
perfpeftive combination of them. 



The 
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The broken ground about a copper-work, a lit- 
tle beyond the town, would afford hints for a noble 
landfcape. Two contiguous hiJIs appear as if riven 
afunderj and lay open a very pi6lurefque fcene of 
rocky fragments, interfperfed with wood ; through 
which a torrent, forcing it's way, forms two or 
three cafcades, before it reaches the bottom. 

A little beyond this, the views, which had en- 
tertained us, as we entered Neath, entertained us a 
fecond time, as we left it. The river, covered 
with fhipping, prefented itfelf again. The woody 
fcenery arofe on it's banks : and the abbey appeared 
among the woods j though in different perfpedlive, 
and in a more removed lituation. 

Here too we were again prefented with thofe two 
woody promontories, which we had feen before, 
with a creek, or channel between them, divided by 
what feemed a fand-bank. We had now approach- 
ed much nearer, and found we had been right in 
our conje6ture. The extenfive obje6t we had feen, 
was the bank of Margam -, which, when the fea re- 
tires, is a vaflj fandy fiat. 

"" From hence we had, for a eonfiderable time, 
continued views., on the left, of grand, woody 

pro- 
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promontories^ piirfuing each other, all rich to pro- 
fufionj with fea-views on the right. Sucii an in- 
termixture of high-lands, and fea, where the ob- 
jedls are beautiful, and well difpofed, :T)akesj m 
general, a very pleafing mode of compofition. 
The roughnefs of the mountains above, and the 
fmooth expanfe of the waters below, wonderfully 
aid each other by the force of contrail. 

From thefe views we v/ere hurried, at oncej 
upon a bleak fea-coaftj which gave a kind of re- 
lief to the eye, furfeited with rich landfcape to fa- 
tiety. Margam-fand-bahk, which, fee:n partial- 
ly, afforded a fweet, chaftifing tint to the ver- 
dure of the woody promontories, through which 
we had twice feen it; becarlne now (when unfup- 
ported, and fpread abroad in all its extenfion) a 
cold, difgufting objeA. — But relief was every where 
at hand ; and v/e feldom faw it long, without fome 
intervention of woody fcenery. 

As we approached the river Abravon, our views 
degenerated ftiil more. Margam-fand-bank, which 
was now only the boundary of marlhes, became 
quite offenfive to the eye : and though, on the left, 
the wopdy hills continued Hill Ihooting after us, 
yet they had loft their pleafing jQiapes. No variety 
of breaksj like the members of architedure, gave 

L. 2 a light- 
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a lightnels, and elegance to their forms. No man- 
tling furniture inveiled their fides ; nor tufted 
fringe adorned their promontories ; nor clumps of 
fcattered oak difcovered the fl^y, through inter- 
flices, along their towering fummits. Inilead of 
this, they had degenerated into mere uniform 
lumps of matter ; and were every where overfpread 
with one heavy, uninterrupted bulh. 

Of this kind were Lord Manfell's woods, which 
covered a promontory. Time, with it's lenient 
hand, may hereafter hang new beauties upon thefe 
hills i when it has correfted their heavinefs, by 
improving the luxuriance of youthful foliage into 
the lighter forms of aged trees. 

From Lord Manfell's to Pyle, which fiands on 
a bleak coaft, the fpirit of the country is totally 
loll. 

Here we found the people employed in fending 
provifions to the fhore, where a Dutch Weft-India 
ihip had juft been wrecked. Fifteen lives were 
loft J and among them the whole family of a 
Zealand merchant, who was bringing his children 
for education to Amfterdam. The populace came 
down in large bodies to pillage the wreck ; which 
the officers of the cuftoms, and gentlemen of the 

coun- 
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country, affembled to proted. — It was a bufy fcene, 
compofed of multitudes of men, carts, horfes, 
and horfemen. 

The buftle of a croud is not ill-adapted to the 
pencil ; but the management of it requires great 
artifice. The whole muft be confidered as one 
body, and maffed together. 

I mean not to have the whole body fo agglomera- 
ted, as to confift of no detached groups : but to 
have thefe groups (of which there fhould not be more 
th^n two or three) appear to belong to one whole, 
by the artifice of compofition, and the ejfied of 
light. 

This great whole muft be varied alfo in it's partSo 
It is not enough to ftick bodies and heads toge- 
ther. Figures muft be contrafted with figures i 
and life, fpirit, and aftion muft pervade the whole. 

Thus in managing a croud, and in managing a 
landfcape, the fame general rules are to be ob- 
ferved. The whole, and it's parts muft be com- 
hinedy and contrajied. But the difficulty is the 
greater in a croud; as it's parts, confifting of ani- 
mated bodies, require a nicer obfervation of form: 

and 
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and being all fimilar likewife, they require more ar£ 
in the combination of them. 

Compofition indeed has never a more difficult workj 
than when it is engaged in combining a croud. 
When a number of people, all coloured alike, are 
to be drawn up in rank and filcj it is not in the 
art of man to combine them. Modern heroes 
therefore mufb not look to have their achievements 
recorded on canvas, till they abrogate their formal 
arts. But even when you may take all the advan- 
tages of fhape, and colour, with which the human 
form can be varied, or cloathed, we find it ftill a 
matter of difficulty enough. 

I do not immediately recolleft having feeri a 
croud better managed, than Hogarth has managed 
one in the laft print of his idle 'prentice. In com- 
bining the multifarious company, which attends 
the fpeclacle of an execution, all the obfervations 
I have made, are exemplified. I have not the 
print before me : but I have often admired it in 
this light J and do not recoiled obferving any thing 
in it that is ofFenfive. 

The fubjefl before us is as well adapted, as ahy 
fpecies of croud can be, to exhibit the beauties of 
compofition, Horfes, carts, and men, make a 

good 
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good afTemblage : and this variety in the part^ 
would appear to great advantage from the {in:ipli-^ 
city of a winding Ihorej and of a ftranded fhip, 
(a largC;5 dark objeft,) heeling on one iide^ ia a 
corner of the piece. 
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SECT. X 



ROM Pyle the country grows flill worfe, till at 
laft it degenerates into a vile heath; and con- 
tinues a long tinrle totally unadorned;, or at beft 
with a few tranfient beauties* 

At Bridgendj where we meet the river Ogmore, 
a beautiful landfcape burfts again upon us. Woody 
banks arife on both fides ; on the right efpecially, 
■which continue a conliderable way, markino- the 
courfe of the river. On the left is a rich diftance. 

From hence we pafs in view of cultivated valiies, 
into which the rich diftance, we had juft feen, be- 
gan to form itfelf : while the road winds over a 
kind of terrace above them. An old caftie, alfo 
inriches the fcene; till at length the terrace giving 
way, we fink into the vale; and enter Cowbridge. 

The heights beyond Cowbridge give us the firfi: 
view of the Briftol channel on the right. The 

M country 
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country between the eye and the water has a marfiiy 
appearance -, but being well blended, and the lines 
b,roken, it makes a tolerable diftance. The road 
paffes through pleafant inclofed lanes. 

At the fifth ftone, before we reached Cardiff, 
Ave had a moft grand, and extenfive view, from the 
lieights of Clanditham. It contained an immenfe 
ftretch of country, melting gradually into a faint 
blue femicircle of mountains, which edged the ho- 
rizon. -This fcene indeed, painted in fyllables, 

words, and fentences, appears very like fome of the 
fcenes we had met with before: but in nature it 
was very different from any of them. 

In diftant views of cultivated countries, feen 
from lofty flandsj the parts, which lie nearefl the 
eye, are commonly difgufting. The divifions of 
property into fquares, rhomboids, and other ma- 
thematical forms, are unpleafant. A view of this 
kind therefore does not afTume it's beauty, till 
you defcend a little into the vale ; till the hedgrows 
begin to lengthen; and form thofe agreeable <ii/'m- 
minaticns, of which Virgil* takes notice; where 



et lalc difcriminat agros. 

^n. II. 144. 
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fields, and meadows become extended ftreaks; and 
yet are broken in various parts by rifing grounds, 
caitles, and other objefts, with which diflances 
abound : melting away from the eye, in one ge- 
neral azure tint ; juft, here and there, diverfified 
with a few lines of light and Ihadej and dotted 
with a few indiftin6t cbje6ts. Then, if you are 
fo happy as to find a ruin, a fpreading tree, a bold 
rock, or fome other objeft, large enough, with it's 
appendages, to become a foreground, to fill up the 
middle fpace, and balance the diftance ; you have 
the chance of being prefented with a noble picture, 
which diHance alone cannot give you. 

Hence appears the abfurdity of carrying a painter 
to the top of a high hill, to take a view. Pie 
cannot do it. Extenfion alone, though amufing in 
nature, will never make a pidure. It mufi ht Ju;p~ 
'ported, 

Cardiff lies low; though it is not unpleafantly 
feated, on the iandfide, among vv^oody hills. As 
we approachedy it appeared with more of the furni- 
ture of antiquity about it, than any town we had 
ktn in Wales: hut on the ffot the piftur^fque eye 
finds it. too intire tq be in full perfection. Tlie 
caftle, which was formerly the prifon of the unfor- 
tunate Robert, fon of William I, who languifhed 
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here the laft tv/enty years of his life, is ftill, I be-, 
lievc, a prifon, and in good repair. 

From the town and parts adjacent, the windings, 
and approach of the river Tave from the fea, v/ith 
a full tide, make a grand appearance. This is, 
on the whole, the hneft eftuary, we had {ecn m 
Wales, 

From the heights beyond Cardiff, the views of 
the channel, on the right, continue; and of the 
"Welfh mountains on the left : The fugar-loaf, near 
Abergavenny, appears flill diftindlly. The road 
leads through inclofed lanes. 

Nev/port lies pleafantly on a declivity. A good 
viev/ might be taken from the retrofpefl of the ri^ 
ver, the bridge, and the caftle. A few flight alte- 
rations would make it pidurefque. 

Beyond Newport fome of the views of the cliannel 
were finer than any we had feen. The coafl, 
though it continues fiar;^ becomes more woody, and 
the parts are larger. 

About feven miles from Newport, the road 
winds among woody hills ; which, here and there, 
form beautiful dips at their interfedions. On one 

of 
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of thefe knolls Hand the ruins of a caftle ; which. 
has once made a grand appearance ^ but it is now 
degraded into a modern dwelling. 

As we approached the paffage over the Briftol 
channelj the views of it became ftill more interell- 
ing. On the right, we left the magnificent ruins 
of Caldicot-caftle J and arrived at the ferry-houfe, 
about three in the afternoon, where we were fo for- 
tunate as to find the boat preparing to fet fail. It 
had attempted to crofs at high water, in the morn- 
ing : but after toiling three hours againft the wind, 
it was obliged to put back.. This afforded another 
opportunity, when the water was at ebb : for the 
boat can pafs only at the tv/o extremes of the tides 
and feldom oftener than once in a day. 

We had fcarce alighted at the ferry-houfe, when 
we heard the boatman winding his horn from the 
beach, about a quarter of a mile below, as a fignal 
to bring down the horfes. When they were ail em- 
barked, the horn founded again for the paifengers. 
A very multifarious company aiTembledj and a 
miferable walk we had to the boat through fludgCi 
and over fhelving, and ilippery rocks. When we 
got to it, we found eleven horfes on board, and 
above thirty people j and pur ehaife (which we 

had 
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iiad intended to convert into a cabin durina; the 
voyage) Qung into the fhrouds. 

The boat, after fome ftrugling with the jfhelves, 
at length gained the channel. The wind was un- 
favourable, vv^hich obliged us to make feveral tacks^ 
as the feamen phrafe them. Thefe tacks occafion- 
cd a fluttering in the fail : and this produced a fer- 
mentation among the horfes j till their fear§ reduced 
them again to order, 

Livy gives us a beautiful pidlure of the terror of 

cattle, in a fcene of this kind. " Primus erac 

*^ pavor, quum, foluta rati, in altum raperentur. 
'* Ibi urgentes inter fe, cedentibus extremis ab 
*' aqua, trepidationem aliquantam edebant^ donee 
*' quietem ipfe timor circumfpicientibus aquam 
« fecilTet*." 

The fcenery of this Ihort voyage was of little va- 
lue. We had not here the fleep, folding banks of 
the Wye to produce a fucceflion of new landfcapes. 
Our picElure now was motionlefs. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the voyage, it continued the 
fame. It was only a difplay of water j varied by 



* Lib. XXI. cap. xxviii^ 

that 
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that little change, introduced by diftance, in alow 
margin of land; which, feen from fo low a point;, 
as the furface of the water, became a mere thread. 
The fcreens bore no proportion to the area. 

After beating near two hours againft the wind, 
our voyage concluded, as it began, with an un- 
comfortable walk through the fludge^ to the high- 
water mark. 

The worfl part of the affair, is, the ufage of 
horfes. If they are unruly, or any accident occurs, 
there is hardly a poffibility, at leaft if the veffel be 
croudedj of affording them relief. Early in our 
voyage, as the boat heeled, one of the poor ani- 
mals fell down. Many an ineffedlual ftruggle it 
made to rife -, but nothing could be done, till we 
arrived at the other fide. 

The operation too of landing horfes, is equally 
difagreeable. They are forced out of the boat, 
through an aperture in the fide of it; which is fo 
inconvenient a mode of egrefs, that in leaping, 
many have been hurt from the difEculty of difen- 
gaging their hinder legs. 

As our chaife could not be landed, till the tide 
flowed up the beach^ we were obliged to wait at 

the 
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the ferry-houfcf. Our windows overlooked the 
channel, and the Welfh-coaft, which feen from a 
higher ftand, became now a woody, and beautiful 
diftance. The wind was brifk, and the fun clears 
except that, at intervals, it was intercepted by a 
few floating clouds. The playing lights, which 
arofe from this circumftance, on the oppofite coall, 
were very pi6lurefque. Purfuing each other, they 
fometimes juft caught the tufted tops of the trees j 
and fometimes gleaming behind fhadowy woods, 
they fpread along the vales, till they faded infenfi- 
bly away. 

Often thefe partial lights are more ftationary-^ 
when the clouds, which fling their lengthened flia- 
dows on diftant grounds, hang, fome time, ba- 
lanced in the air. But whenever found, or from 
whatever fource derived, the painter obferves them 
with the greateft accuracy : He marks their diffe* 
rent appearances ; and lays them up in his memory 
among the choice ingredients of diftant landfcape. 
Aliiioll alone they are fufEcient to vary diftance. 
A multiflicity of ohje^s^ melted harmonioufly toge- 
ther, contribute to inrkh it; but without throwing 
in x.\\Q{t gleaming lights J the artift can hardly avoid 
heavinefs, 

SECT. 
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SECT. XI, 



FROM the ferry-houfe to Briftolj the views are 
amufing. The firfb fcene prefented to us, was 
a fpacious lawn, about a mile in diameter, the area 
of which was fiats and the boundary, a grand, 
woody bank ; adorned with towers and villas, Hand- 
ing either boldly near the topj or feated in woody 
receiTes near the bottom. The horizon line is well 
varied, and broken. 

The whole of this landfcape Is too large j and 
not charadleriz^d enough to make a pidure^ buc 
the contrail between the plain, and the wood, both 
of which are obje6ls of equal grandeur, is pleafing : 
and many of the parts, taken feparately, would 
form into good compofition. 

When we left the plain, the road carried us into 
lliady lanes, winding round woody eminences ; one 
of which was crowned with an artificial caftle. The 
caftle indeed, which confifted of one tower, mighc 

N have 
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have been better imagined: the efFcft however was 
good, though the objed was paltry. 

About three miles on this fide of Briflol, we had 
a grand view of rifing country. It confifted of a 
pleafing mixture of wood and lawn ; the parts were 
large -, and the houfes, and villages fcattered in good 
proportion. The whole, when we faw it, was over- 
fpread with a purplifh tint, v/hich we could not ac- 
count for; but it united all the parts together in 
very pleafing harmony. 

Nature's landfcapes are always harmoni'zed. 
"Whether the fky is inlightened, or whether it low- 
ers ; whether it is tinted, or whether it is untinted, 
it gives it's yellow luflre, or it's grey obfcurity, to 
the furface of the earth. It is but feldom however, 
that we meet with thofe ftrong harmonizing tints^. 
%vhich the landfcape before us prefented. 

As the air is the vehicle of thefe tints, diftant 
objeds will of courfe participate of them in the 
greatefb degree s the foregrounds will be little af- 
iefted, as they are feen only through a very thin 
veil of air. But v/hen the painter thinks it proper 
to introduce thefe ftrong tints into his diftances, 
he v/ill give his foregrounds likewife in fome de- 
gree, a participating hue, though in reality it be- 
longs 
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iongs not to them; or, at leaft, he will work them 
up with fuch colours, mute, or vivid, as accord 

beft with the general tone of his landfcape. -How 

far the painter will venture to produce thefe un- 
common appearances of nature, is not a decided 
queftion. If the landfcape before us were painted 
with that full purple glow, with which we faw it 
overfpread, the connoilTeur would probably take 
offence, and call it afteded. 

The approach to Briftol is grand ; and the envi- 
rons every where Ihew the neighbourhood of an 
opulent city; though the city itfelf lay concealed, 
till we entered it. For a confiderable way, the 
road led between ftone-walls, which bounded the 
fields on each fide. This boundary, though, of all 
others, the moft unpleafing, is yet a proper ap- 
proach to a great town ; as it is a kind of conned:- 
ing thread with the country. 

The narrownefs of the port of Briftol, which is 
formed by the banks of the river, is very fbriking. 
It may be called a dry harbour, notwithftanding 
the river: for the vefTels, when the tide ebbs, lie 
on an ouzy bed, in a deep channel. The return- 
ing tide lifts them to the height of the wharfs. 
It exhibits of courfe none of thofe beautiful wind- 
ing fhores, which often adorn an efluary. The 
port of Briftol was probably firfl formed, when 

N 2 veffeis. 
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veflels, afraid of being cut from their harbours by 
corfairs, chofe to run up high into the country for 
fecurity. 

The great church is a remnant only of the an- 
cient fabric. It has been a noble pile, when the 
nave was complete, and the ftunted tower crowned 
■with a fpire, as, I fuppofe, it once was. We were 
forry we did not look into Ratcliff-church, which 
is faid to be an elegant piece of Go.thic archi- 
teflure. 

The country around Briftol appears to be beau- 
tiful ^ though we had not time to examine it. The 
fcenery about the Hot-weils is in a great degree 
pidurefque. The river is cooped between two high 
hills ; both of which are adorned with a rich profu- 
fion of rock, wood, and verdure. Here is no off- 
5kip indeed; but as far -2^% foregrounds alone make 
a piflure, (and they will do much better alone, 
than dijlances) we are prefented with a very beauti- 
ful one. Between thefe hills ftands the pump-room, 
clofe to the river; and every Ihip, that fails into 
Briftol, fails under it's windows. ^ 

The road between Briftol and Bath contains very 
little worth notice. We had been informed of fome 
grand retrofpeft views; but we did not find them. 
We were told afterwards, that there are two roads 

between 
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between Bath and Brlftol; of which the Glocefter- 
lliire road Is the nnore pidurefque. If fo, we un- 
fortunately took the wrong one. 

At Bath the buildings are ftrikingly fplendid : but 
the pifturefque eye finds little amufement among 
fuch objefts. The circus, from a corner of one of 
the ftreets, that run into it, is thrown into perfpec- 
tive ; and if it be happily inlightened, is feen with 
advantage. The crefcent is built in a fimpler, and 
greater ftyle of architecture, than the circus. "■' 

I have heard an ingenious friend. Col. Mitford, 
who is well-verfed in the theory of the pi6turefque, 
fpeak of a very beautiful, and grand effeft of light, 
and ihade, which he had fometimes obferved from 
an afternoon-fun, in a bright winter- day, on this 
ftrufture. No fuch efte6l could happen infummer j 
as the fun, in the fame meridian, would be then too 
high. The elliptical form of the building was the 
magical fource of this exhibition. A grand mafs of 
light, falling on one fide of the Crefcent, melted 
imperceptibly into as grand a body of Ihade on the 
other; and the effeft rofe from the oppojilion, and 
graduation of thefe extremes. It was fl;ill increafed 
by the pillars, and other members of architecture, 
which beautifully varied, and broke both the light, 
and the fhadcj and gave a wonderful richnefs to 

each. 
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each. The whole, he faid, feemed like an effort 
of nature to fet off art ; and the eye roved about in 
afloniihment to fee a mere mafs of regularity be- 
come the ground of fo inchanting a difplay of har- 
mony^ and picfturefque effeft. 

As objecfls of curiofity, the paraded, the baths, 
the rooms, and the abbey, are ail worth feeing. 
The rifing grounds about Bath, as they appear from 
the town, are a great ornament to it : though they 
have nothing pieafmg in themjehes. There is no 
variety in the out-iine; no breaks; no maffes of 
woody fcenery. 

From Bath to Chippenham the road is pleafant; 
but I know not, that it defervcs any higher epithet. 

From Chippenham to Marlborough, we paffed 
over a wild plain, which conveys no idea, but that 
of vaflnefs, unadorned with beauty. 

Nature, in fcenes like thefe, feems only to have 
chalked out her defigns. The ground is laid in; 
and is, in many parts, beautifully varied. Nothing 

is wanting, but the ornamental part the river, 

or the lake winding through the bottom, which lies 
in form to receive it — —the hanging rocks, to 
adorn fome fhooting promontory— and the woody 

fcreens 
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fcreens to incompafsj and give richnefs to the 
whole. 

Marlborough-down is one of thofe vaft, dreary 
fcenes, which our anceftorSy^ in the dignity of a 
ilate of nature, chofe as the repofitories of their 
dead. Every where we fee the tumuli, which were 
raifed over their alhesi among which the largefl is 
Silbury-hilL Thefe ftruftures have no date in the 
hiftory of time 5 and will be, in all probability, 
among its moft lalting monuments. Our anceftors 
had no ingenious arts to gratify their ambition; 
and as they could not aim at immortality through 
that channel, they endeavoured to obtain it by 
works of enormous labour. It was thus in other 
barbarous countries. Before the introduftion of 
arts in Egypt, kings were immortalized by lying 
under pyramids. 

As we paiTed, what are called, the ruins of 
Abury, we could not but admire the induftry, and 
fagacity of thofe antiquarians, who can trace a re- 
gular plan in fuch a mafs of confufion*. 

At the great inn at Marlborough, formerly a 
manlion of the Somerfet-famiiy, one of thefe tu- 



See an account of Abury by Dr. Stukely. 
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mull Hands in the garden, and is whimfically cut 
into a fpiral v/alkj which, afcending impercepti- 
bly, is lengthened into half a mile. The conceit 
at leafl gives an idea of the bulk of thefe malTy 
fabrics. 

From Marlborough the road takes a more agree- 
able appearance. ■ Savernake-forefl:, through vv'hich 
it pafTes, is a pleafant, woody fcene : and great part 
of the way afterv/ards is adorned with little groves, 
and opening glades, which form a variety of fecond 
diftances on the right. But we feldom found a 
foreground to fet them off to advantage. 

The country foon degenerates into open corn- 
lands : but near Hungerford, which is not an un- 
pleafant town, it recovers a little fpiriti and the 
road paffes through clofe, pleafant lanes; with 
breaks, here and there, into the country between 
the boles of the trees. 

As we approached Newberry, we had a view of 
Donnington-caftle; one of thofe fcenes, where the 
unfortunate Charles reaped fome glory. Nothing 
now remains of this gallant fortrefs, but a gate- 
way, and two towers. The hill, on which it {lands, 
is fo overgrown with brulh-wood, that we could,, 
fcarce trace any veiliges either of the walls of the 

callle i 
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caftle; or of the works, which had been thrown up . 
sgainll it. • . 

This whole woody hill,, and the ruins upon it, ■ 
are now tenanted only by ghoHs ; which add much 
to the dignity of thefe forfaken habitations; and 
are, for that reafon, of great ufe in defcription. ..^ 

In Virgil's days, when the Tarpeian rock was 
graced by the grandeur of the capitol, it was fuffi- 
ciently enobled. But in its early ftate, when it. 
'^2iS,/yl've§fribus horrida dumis, it wanted fomething ' 
to give it fplendor. The poet therefore has judi- ; 
cioufly added a few ideas of the awful kind; and 
has contrived by this machinery to imprefs it with 
more dignity in it's rude Hate, than it poiTefTed in 
its adorned ont : 

Jam turn religio pavidos terrebat agrefles 

Dira loci: jam turn fylvam, faxumque timebant. 

" Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondofo vertice ccllem, 

(Q^is Deus^ incertum eft) habitat Deus. Arcades ipfum 

Cre^unt fe vidiiTe, Jovem, cum fcepe nigrantem 

j^gida concuteret-dextraj nimbofque cieret." 

Of thefe imaginary beings the painter, in the 

meantime!, makes little -ufe. The introdudion of 

■ them, inftead of railing, would depreciate his fub- 

jed. The charafters indeed of Jupiter, Juno, and 

a^ that progenVj are rendered as familiar to us, 

O through 
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through the antique, as thofe of Alexander, arid 
C^far. But the judicious artift will be cautious 
how he goes farther. The poet will introduce a 
phantom of any kind without fcruple. He knows 
his advantage. He fpeaks to the imagination j and 
if he deal only in general ideas^ as all good poets 
on fuch fubjeds.will do, every reader will form the 
phantom according to his own conception. But 
the painter, Who fpeaks to the eye, has a more 
difficult work. He cannot deal in general terms : 
he is obliged to particularize : and it is not likely, 
that the fpedlator will have the fame idea of a 
phantom, which he has. — —The painter therefore 
a6ts prudently in abftaining, as much as poflible, 
from the reprefentation of fi£titious beings. 

The country about Newbery furnifhed little 
amufement. But if it is not p5furejquey it is very 
hijiorical. 

In every hijiorical country there are a fet of ideas, 
which peculiarly belong to it. HaJiingSj and 
iTewk/hury ; Runnemede^ and Clarendon^ have all 
their affociate ideas. The ruins of abbeys, and 
caftles have another fet : and it is a foothing amufe- 
ment in travelling, to ajjimulate the mind to- the 
ideas of the country. The ground we now trod, 
has many hiftorical ideas affociated with itj two 

great 
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great battles, a long fiege, and the death of the 
gallant Lord Falkland. 

The road from Newbery to Reading leads through 
lanes, from which a fiat and woody country is ex- 
hibited on the right 3 and rifing grounds on the 
left. Sonrie unpleafant common fields intervene. 

In the new road from Reading to Henly, the 
high grounds overlook a very pifturefque difliance 
on the right. The country indeed is flatj but this 
is a circumfliance we do not diflike in a difl:ance, 
when it contains a variety of wood and plain j and 
when the parts are large, and well-combined. 

Henly lies pleafantly among woody hills: but 
the chalk, burfting every where from the foil, 
ftrikes the eye in fpots ; and injures the landfcape. 

From hence we fbruck again into the road acrofs 
Hounfiow-heath j having crouded much more with- 
in the fpace of a fortnight (to which our time was 
limited) than we ought to have done. 



THE END. 
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4 HF, following Ohfervations make part of th? 
unpuUifhed works of the late Reverend William 
Gilpin^ vicar of Boldre ; which, by a codicil to 
his will, he lefttofve Triifees^for thefupport of 
the Parifhfchool which he has there founded *. 

With the original copy of thefe obfervations the 
trtifiees have found the fragment of a dedication, 
intended to accompaiiy the 'work. It was written 
whe?! his beloved 'wife, labouring under a fever e 
hoddy aflidiion, 'was threatened with immediate 
difolution. At this time, 'when his mind 'was 
'wholly occupied by an obje£l fo tenderly interef- 
ing it is probable he felt fome corfolation in turn- 
ing, his thoughts to the defirefhe had formerly ex- 
prejfed o/'having their names united in one of 
iheir journies. And under that imprefioii he 
began a dedication which he left unfnifjed. She 
has had the misfortune to furvive him. The 
fentiments of the fragment are, however, fo ex- 

prejfive 

* For an Account of the School, fee Mr. Gilpin's Tv/o 
Eflays on his Mode of executing Rough Sketches, &c. 
lately publiflied. 



prejfive of the kind and affeBionate dlfpofition of 
their departed friend, and fo defcriptive of his 
feelings ivith regard to his companion through 
life, that the Trufees do not feel themflves aU' 
thori%ed to withhold the publication of it, even 
in its imperfe£ffate. 

"This little journey is infcribedto the blefled 
memory of her who accompanied me both in 
it, and in feveral other journies through Eng- 
land, and wifhed to have our names united in 
one of them. Thefe were journies of little 
moment ; but in one of more importance fhe 
was a conftant and mofl invaluable companion. 
It was a journey extending through a period 
of more than fifty years. In a journey of this 
length through this troublefome world, it may 
be fuppofed that a variety of accidents fell out ; 
to all of which the energy of her mind was 
generally equal. She had a heart for friend- 
Ihip. Sincerity and affedion were its chief 
features; and her prudence rarely gave an ad- 
vantage to accident. — But her heart was too 
large to grafp only private objects. Her be- 
nevolence" — — - — The reader will probably 
regret that the manufcript terminates here, 
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SECTION I. 



Water ejfential in land/cape — its feveral ufes-^forejl fcenery^ 
and ruins excepted — river fcenery — lake fcenery — -fea-coaji 
views — their diJiinB charaSlers— 'grand ideas -which belong 
to coaji vieivs — coaji of England compared with thofe of 
Norway and the Mediterranean — how a coajl view Jhould 
beft be taken. 

J. HE value of water in landfcape arifes 
both from its own beauty^ and its ufe in 
compofition. Its refplendency — its lights and 
ihadows — its refledtions — and the variety of 
its furface, when calm, ruffled, or agitated, 
are all circumftances of innate beauty. In 
compofition it is accommodating to various 
objects. It oppofes a flat furface to a pro- 
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minent one, finoothnefs to roughnefs, and 
tranfparency to opacity. It accommodates 
itfelf alfo, with the fame eafe, to every form 
of country by the various (hapes, which its 
flexibility afTumes. On the plain it rolls 
majeftically along in the form of a deep- 
winding river. In a mountainous country it 
becomes fometimes a lake, fometimes a fu- 
rious torrent broken among fhelves and 
rocks ; or it precipitates itfelf in fome head- 
long cafcade. Again, when it goes to fea, 
it fometimes covers half a hemifphere with 
molten glafs ; or it rolls about in awful 
fwells : and when it approaches the fhore it 
breaks gently into curling waves, or dafhes it- 
felf into foam againft oppofing promontories. 
Water, therefore, is one of the grand ac- 
companiments of landfcape. So eflential is 
it in adorning a view, that fome of the moft 
pleafmg compofitions fall under one or other 
of thefe three heads, river foenery — lake 
fcentry — or fea-coajl views. — - — The charac- 
teriftics of thefe feveral modes are often 
blended ; but in their fimple forms, the firft 
partakes moft of beauty — the fecond intro^ 
duces grandeur^ on which the third almoji 
entirely depends* 

The 
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The river vlew^ unlefs indeed the river be 
very grand, or the country fublime, may be 
merely a fcene of rural pleafure. Flocks and 
herds may pafture on its banks, with fbep- 
herds and herdfmen. 

The lake fcene ^ in which wilder ideas pre- 
dominate, rejeds thefe trivial appendages, or 
changes them for fuch as are more fuited to its 
dignity. Flocks and herds are by no means 
unnatural appendages even of fuch a fcene ; 
but banditti, gypfies, foldiers, or other wild 
charadiers, are more accommodated to it. 

In coafl fcenery^ which is the chief fubjeS: 
of the following work, if its charader be 
preferved dillind, the ideas of grandeur rife 
very high. Winding bays — views of the 
ocean — promontories — rocks of every kind 
and form — eftuaries — mouths of rivers — 
iflands — (hooting peninfulas — extcnfive fand- 
banks ; and all thefe adorned occafionally 
with caftles — light-houfes- — diftant towns — » 
towers — harbours — all the furniture of navi- 
gation, and other incidental circumftances 
which belong to fea-coafls, form a rich col- 
ledion of grand and pidurefque materials. 

To all thefe circumftances of grandeur in 
the coajl view (to which the lake has little 
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pretenfion) we may add thofe vaft mafTes of 
light and fhade which the ocean exhibits ;, 
and which often fpreading many leagues 
unbroken and undiflurbed, yet gradually 
fading away, give inftances of grandeur 
which no land illumination can reach. 7o 
this we may add the brilliant hues, which 
are continually playing on the furface of a 
quiet ocean. Beautiful, no doubt, in a high 
degree are thofe glimmering tints which often 
inveft the tops of mountains : but they are 
mere corrufcations compared with thefe ma- 
rine colours, which are continually varying 
and fhifting into each other in all the vivid 
fplendour of the rain-bow, through the fpace 
often of feveral leagues. 

To thefe grand ideas, which accompany 
the Jlillnefs of the ocean, we may add the 
fublimity oi Jlorms, A raging fea, no doubt, 
breaks the uniformity of light and colour ; and 
deftroys, of courfe, that grandeur in the ocean 
which arifes from the continuation of the fame 
idea. But it fubftitutes another fpecies of 
grandeur in its room. It fubftitutes immenfe 
raafles of water, riling in fome parts to an 
awful height, and fmking in others into 
dark abyfles ; rolling in vaft volumes clafh- 
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ing with each other ; then breaking and 
flafhing light in every direction. All this is 
among the grandeft exhibitions that water 
prefents. 

Now every circumftance of grandeur which 
generally accompanies a fea-coaft view may 
be found, I fhould fuppofe, in one part or 
other of the fhores of Britain. Its bays, 
rocks, and promontories are particularly pic- 
turefque. More magnificent they may be in 
Norway and other northern regions. But 
magnificence, when carried into d'lfproportion^ 
is carried too far for pidurefque ufe. The 
human eye is capable only of comparing 
objedts within a given circumference. It 
may indeed bring the largeft within the 
fphere of vifion by removing them to a 
proper diftance. But this muft necefiarily 
diminifh their grandeur. 

On the whole, therefore, the coafts of this 
iiland perhaps, efpecially its northern parts, 
are equal to any other in that fpecies of 
grandeur which is wojl fu'ited to pidlurefque 
ufe, I have heard indeed that the coafts of 
the Mediterranean, of the Egean, and other 
feas, which are lefs buffeted by raging' ftorms 
thai;i ours, have mare beauty. And this may 
I B 3 ^^ 
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be triie. They may be more beautifully 
decorated "with wood and buildings — they 
may wind often into more pidturefque bays — • 
and often perhaps exhibit fcenes of grandeur. 
The Riviere of Genoa, where the Alps and 
Appennines unite, and the fhores alfo of 
Epirus, are faid to be particularly grand. 
But I Ihould fuppofe the coafts of Britain, 
efpecially if we add thofe of Ireland, are 
not behind them in beauty and pidurefque 
grandeur ; and that a circuit round our own 
ifland, to colledt the feveral fcenes it prefents, 
would furnifti a few volumes of drawings 
and verbal defcription, as amufmg, perhaps, 
as could be collected from any other coafts. — 
From the little attempt in the following 
pages, which purfue only a fmall part of the 
Britifh coaft, and that one of the tameft, fome 
idea may be formed of the materials which 
might be colleded from its more interefting 
fcenes. 

Here a queftion might arife, whether views 
of this kind are more advantageoufly taken 
on fhore, or in a voyage along the coaft'. 
To execute fuch a fcheme completely^ no doubt, 
it would occafionally be neceflary to examine 
many projecting parts from the fea. But if 

either 
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cither w&s Jirigly to be adopted^ the land fta- 
tion is certainly the more eligible, both, be- 
caufe, at fea the point is too low, arid becaufe 
it denies a foreground, unlefs we fupply one 
artifigially. ^ 



SECTION IL 

RetrofpeB of Guildford — road to Godalmin'-—town of Godal- 
min — country betnueen Godalmin and Petersfeld — another 
road by Hajletnere—fingular piece of ground — -fir groves-—' 
part of Waltham foref — vienv of the fea — timber — beautiful 
road through part of Bare forejl — view of Port [mouth and 
its environs from Portfdonvn-hill — ifland of Porffea. 

X HE country from Cheam to Guildford was 
familiar to us*. From Guildford we took 
the road by Petersfield to Portfmouth. Guild- 
ford caftle, though a heavy fquare tower, 
has a good effect in retrofped, along the Go- 
dalmin road, where the town appears to ad- 
vantage, riling a fteep hill. The caftle takes 
a ftill higher (land, and overlooks it. 



About a mile beyond Guildford we are 
flruck with the beautiful ruins of a chapel, 
on an elevated ground, (haded with wood. It 
feems to have been built in good proportion, 
though without any rich Gothic ornament. 

* See It defcribed in the Wellern Tour. 

The 
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The whole road to Godalmin is amufing, 
winding among lanes fhaded with trees. The 
town itfelf ftands pleafantly in a fort of am- 
phitheatre, furrounded by low, woody hills. 
The church is particularly pidurefque. 



From Godalmin the road continues amufing 
about three miles farther ; when we enter a 
bleak heathy country, which runs feveral 
miles, with little interruption. Where the 
heaths are interrupted, they are couneded 
with woody lanes. Thefe heaths, however, 
are far from being totally void of beauty. 
They are commonly bold fweeps of high 
ground, from which we have extenfive views, 
particularly on the left, of a rich cultivated 
country, adorned with great profufion of 
wood. In many places the groves and cor- 
ners of woods came brufhing up in rich 
fcenery, to the very tops of the high grounds 
on which we rode ; or formed pleafant bays 
at the bottom. — Near Liphook, we pafTed 
under a row of Spanifh chefnuts, which are 
noble trees, though a fliepherd, who faid his 
age was forty-nine, remembered the planting 
of them. It is near thirty years fmce I faw 
7 them. 
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them. If they are ftill alive, they muft now 
be venerable trees. 

About three miles before us we faw Peters- 
field, marked by a low white tower, bofomed 
in wood, and not unpleafantly feated under 
hills. Thefe little touches of habitancy al- 
ways make a diftance interefting. The road 
palTes through a heavy fand till we approach 
the town. 

There is a lower road to Petersfield by 
Haflemere, which, leaving the heaths on the 
right, carries the traveller through clofe, 
woody lanes. It is a pleafanter, but not fo 
good a road. 



From Petersfield the lanes open agreably. 
They are broad, and wind among fpreading 
oaks. Over the tops of the trees appears 
ranging in front, at the diftance of about 
three miles, a ftretch of high downy ground, 
as if to oppofe our paflage. As we ap- 
proached, it changed its fituation, retired to 
the left, and ran parallel with the road at leall 
a mile, fl oping with great regularity into it. 
No garden lawn could be fmoother than the 
whole continuity of this immenfe furface. 

An 
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An objed of this kind is by no means pic- 
turefque ; but it is grand from its uniformity y 
2Si^ Jinking from its novelty. 

Among hills of this kind we travelled fe- 
vera! miles. None of them is fo fingular as 
that juft defcribed, but they are all in the 
fame ftyle. They afford little beauty but 
what arifes from the interfedions and play of 
the grounds, which are often amufing. — 
Through an opening at the point of one of 
thefe interfedions we had the firft view of 
the ifle of Wight beyond it. 

The heaths and wild grounds, over which 
we travelled, were in feveral parts variegated 
with little patches of fir, juft planted. If 
thefe fir groves were thinned, and lliould 
hereafter grow freely and loofely, they may 
have a good effedt ; otherwife they will be 
heavy murky fpots. 

About the eleventh ftone we left the 
downs, and difcovered rifing before us, a 
beautiful fvveep of ground, hung with wood 
in the form of a theatre, the two points of 
which were about a mile afunder. This 
was a part of Waltham forefl. Beyond the 
wood appeared a more diftindl view of the 
fea, and of the ifland ; and we could now 
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difcover the white fails of veflels in the 
channel. 

Every where as we approached Portfmouth, 
we faw quantities of timber lying near the 
road, ready to be conveyed to the King's 
magazines. — This is both a piEiurefque and 
2l proper decoration of the avenues to a dock- 
yard. 

About the tenth ftone we entered a corner 
of Bere-foreft, which afforded a beautiful 
fcene. We rode through woods of oak, 
which were fometimes clofe and fometimes 
open. The road, which was every where 
ample, prefented us in one place with an ir- 
regular vifta ; in another it carried us into a 
lawn interfperfed with trees ; and often it 
doubled little ihooting promontories compofed 
either of fmgle trees, or of patches of wood. 
— The whole is fo beautiful a piece of nature, 
that if it were placed in an improved fcene, 
it might be made, with very little art, to 
unite happily with the higheft ftyle of de- 
coration. 

From the top of Portfdown-hill, where we 
foon arrived, we had a view grander in its 
kind than perhaps any part of the globe can 
exhibit. Beneath our feet lay a large extent 

of 
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of marfhy ground, which is covered with 
water when the tides flow high, and adorned 
with innumerable iflands and peninfulas. 
About a mile from the eye, this marfh is 
joined by the ifland of Portfea, diftinguifhed 
by its peculiar fertility, and the luxuriance of 
its woods ; among which the town of Portf- 
mouth appears to rife at the diftance of five 
miles. The ifland is nearly of a triangular 
form : but here it feems to be a long fl:retch 
of land, forming a boundary to the harbour, 
which, like a land-locked bay, runs up be- 
tween it and the marfliy grounds we had juft 
furveyed. Far to the right, and at the very 
end of the harbour, ftands Porchefter-caftle ; 
the mafly towers of which fliewed themfelves 
to advantage at this difl:ance. The harbour 
of Portfmouth, which would contain all the 
{hipping in Europe, was the grand feature in 
this view. Befides innumerable flcifls and 
fmaller vefliels plying about this ample bafon, 
we counted between fifty and fixty fail of the 
line. Some of them appeared lying unrigged 
on the water : others in commiflTion with 
their colours flying. — Beyond Portfmouth 
we had a view of the fea, which is generally 
crowded with fhips, efpecially the road of 
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St. Helen's, where foine men of war are 
commonly waiting for the wind. Beyond 
all appeared the ifle of Wight ; the high 
grounds of which bounded the profped. 
This whole view from Portfdown-hill was 
pi<Sturefque, as well as amufmg. The parts 
were rather large indeed, but they were dif- 
tind; and well conneded. 

Having furveyed this extenfive landfcape, 
we defcended the hill, and foon entered the 
ifle of Portfea, through a fmall fortification. 
The fea at full tide flows into the ditches that 
furround it, and juft brings it within the de- 
finition of an ifland. The whole is a perfedt 
flat, but the road winding through luxuriant 
inclofures, and fliaded by noble oaks, is agre- 
able. — In this ifland we travelled about four 
miles to Portfmouth. 



SECTION III. 

Portfmouth — gentleman who Jhenved it to uS'-forttfcat'iofiSi 
docks i ^c. — deception in the perfpeclive of the rope-walk — 
harhour — remarks on the ornamental part of naval architect 
hire — Vigilant i man of war, how adorned — Spithead-^ 
magazine of naval Jlores burnt by hghtening. 

/\t Portfmouth we were recommended to 
the civilities of a very worthy gentleman, 
though but indifferently qualified to gratify 
our curiofity. He was fo deaf that we were 
obliged to repeat every queftion four or five 
times ; and v^hen we had made it intelligible^ 
he ftammered fo exceedingly, that the quef- 
tion was loft before the anfwer could be 
obtained. His company however opened a 
free accefs to every thing we wiihed- to 
examine. 

Portfmouth, with all its gates, ditches, 
baftions, batteries, and other works, Is a new 
fight to a traveller, who has never feen a 
fortified town or a naval arfenal. The 
bakery, falting-houfes, and other vi£lualling 
offices would appear enormous, if we had not 
a counterpart in the many floating caftles, and 
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towns lying ready In the harbour to receive 
their contents. When Sir Charles Wager lay 
■with a fleet of forty fail of the line at Spit- 
head, it was wholly victualled from this 
magazine, and confumed two hundred and 
forty oxen every week. 

One of the great deficiencies of Portf- 
rhouth is the want of water. There are 
fprings in different parts of the harbour, but 
not being collected into a head, they are 
inconvenient. The garrifon is particularly 
ill fupplied. This fet an adventurous tradef- 
man who lived at the Pointy as it is called, to 
dig near his houfe in queft of water. At the 
depth of fixty feet he found a muddy bottom, 
and dug up an antique anchor. But no water 
appeared. He ftill went on. At the depth 
of twenty feet more he came to fand, and 
found fymptoms of water. But inftead of 
digging farther he tried an experiment. He 
-bcred a large pile, and drove it deep into the 
earth, through the fandy ftratum that he had 
found. As foon as the pile touched the 
main fpring, the water gulhed fo plentifully 
through it, as even to fill the well to the brim, 
and to run over. This, however, was only 
the firll ebullition of the water. It foon 
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fank ; but continued to ftand at the height ol 
eight or nine feet from the furface, which 
gave a depth of feventy feet of good water 
in the well. 

Among the other curiofities of Portfmouth 
the docks, which are grand works, deferve 
particular attention. The new rope-walk 
conveys a ftrong idea of' the power of per- 
fpedive. It is a fhed near a quarter of a 
mile long ; but figures at the diftant end 
appear more diminifhed than in truth they 
fhould be. The difficulty lies in conceiving 
why more deception accompanies figures in 
this confined fituation, than in the open air. 
Perhaps the confined form of the fhed makes 
its length appear greater than it really is ; and 
of courfe the imagination makes the figures 
appear lefs. The eye is often exceedingly 
deceived, unlefs it have objeds at hand to afTifb 
its obfervations by comparifon. I have feea 
a houfe, which flood at a mile's diftance 
acrofs a valley, appear, when the valley was 
hid, almoft in the next field. 

But the great curiofity here is the harbour 
and all its appendages. Landfcape is often 
feen in greater perfedlion, than we find it at 
Portfmouth ; but fuch a fcene as this is a 
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fight which no other part of the world can 
exhibit in equal grandeur. It is a bay run- 
ning many miles into the land, and opening 
to the fea by a narrow channel, only three 
hundred yards acrofs, through which fhips of 
war of the third and fourth rates may pafs 
even at low water ; and (hips of the largeft 
fize when the tide is half made. On one 
fide of this bay ftand the town and fortifica- 
tions of Portfmouth ; on the other the town 
of Gofport, a hofpital, and a fort. Through 
this channel the tide ebbs with fo much force, 
that a fraall fhip may get out, even when the 
wind blows diredly againll her. She fets 
her fails to keep her fteady, and glides out 
with the retiring waters. This ample har- 
bour is fo land-locked on every fide, that the 
wind muft be very high, to give even the leaft 
motion to the larger fhips which anchor in it. 
We were on board the Britannia, a firft rate, 
which lay like a caftle on the water, though 
there was both a current and a confiderablc 
wind. An officer on board informed us, that 
he had rarely known the harbour fo agitated, 
as to put her into the leaft motion. 

It filled, the mind with pleafing ideas of 
the grandeur of Britain to fail up this noble 
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bay ; and fee fo many of thofe vaft machines, 
whofe thunder had fo often fhaken every part 

of the globe. There lay the Namur in 

peaceful fecurity, which battered the walls of 
Louifhourgh. Near her lay the Tork^ which 
a few years ago fpread terror in the Eaftern 
hemifphere. By her fide rode the Intrepid, 
which once gave law in the Mediterranean, 
The Eolus put us in mind of that ill-fated 
adventurer Thurot ; and the Royal George 
brought to our memory the defeat of Con- 
flans in the Bay of Bifcay. 

The whole of this little voyage up the 
harbour of Portfmouth — the ftately caftles 
which float within it — the light fkiffs which 
are continually plying among them- — the 
fcenery around— -the towers of Porchefter at 
one end — the town of Portfmouth at the 
other — and the variety of works upon its 
banks, form altogether a very grand affemblage 
of objects. 

I cannot, however, forbear making a few 
remarks on the ornamental part of our naval 
architedure. In fouling round the fhips in 
Portfmouth harbour, we fcarce obferved one 
which was not fuperbly decorated with carv- 
ing and painting. The impropriety and de^ 
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formity of thefe ornaments, I think, are great. 
The impropriety of them, confifts in decorating 
•a machine with carved work, which is pro- 
fefTedly intended to be battered with cannon- 
bullets. The abfurdity is fo common that it 
is not obvious : but if we fhould fee the face 
of a baftion, adorned, at great expence, with 
figures in bas-relief, it would be glaring. 
The earlieft impropriety of this kind we find 
in Homer, who adorned the fhield of his 
hero with the richeft fculpture ; and in this 
he was followed by another great poet. I 
fhould allow a little fculpture on the mail 
and helmet : but the fhield, which was to 
defend them, — ^^ which was to offer itfelf to 
every brunt, and of courfe to be often de- 
faced, had certainly nothing to do with orna- 
ment. Homer and Virgil, however, thought 
they had ; and our naval architedts have at 
leaft thefe high examples to follow. 

But, on a fuppofition there were no impro- 
priety in thefe ornaments, the deformity ftill 
remains. It cannot be fuppofed the carving 
of thefe rough machines fhould be excellent : 
but if carving be at all thought neceffary, it 
fhould, at leaft not be execrable. A vile 
ornament is furely a deformity : and moft of 
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the ornaments, we faw, were not only vile in 
themfelves, but rendered doubly fo by daub- 
ing them over with glaring colours. -To 

a lion at the head of a Britifli (hip of war I 
fhould not much objed:, provided thejorm of 
a lion, however roughly executed, was in 
Jbme little degree obferved : and if inftead of 
being daubed over with red or yellow, he 
was tinged with a darker colour, mclining 
only to yellow, fo as to unite him better with 
the Ihip to which he was affixed. 

As we failed under the bow of a large fhip 
(I forget her name) adorned with an immenfe 
human figure gorgeoufly painted, our con- 
dud:or, pointing to it, obferved it was ef- 
teemed the - bejl carved Jigure in the navy. 
As this compliment was fo well guarded by a 
comparifon, we affented to it without any 
apprehenfion of injuring the truth. 

It is probable, however, that among the 
vafl fociety of naval architects, the body of 
carvers have their friends to fupport their in- 
tereft. Otherwif th y feem to be fo ufelefs 
a tribe, that the nation might well be exone- 
rated from the expence they occafion. To 
take their bread from them would be hard ; 
but fuch ingenious artifts could turn their 
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hands, no doubt, to the hewing of timber in 
fome more ufeful manner. 

When the board of Admiralty contracts 
for a fhip of war, they give the form and 
fize, I am told, of every piece of timber that 
belongs to her. But, for the credit of na- 
tional tafte, they leave the ornamental part in 
the hands of the carpenter. With how little 
judgement [tajte is a word not to be ufed) 
theie naval fculptors are endowed the follow- 
ing ftory may give fome idea : 

One of them being employed to carve a 
head for the Vigilant^ a fhip of fixty-four 
guns, afked a friend for a proper device. 
His friend told him he thought a dragon^ 
which was an emblem of vigilance^ would 
correfpond with the fhip's name. The ad- 
vice was judicious. But the fculptor chofe 
rather to confult his old oracle, a book of 
emblem^. There he found that a woman^ 
with a bible in one hand, and a lantern in the 
other, was an emblem of vigilance, though in 
what way I know not. This, however, was 
the device he fixed on : and the Vigilant, I 
foppofe, has to this d^y her head adorned in 
this abfurd manner. 

Before 
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Before the mouth of Portfinouth-harbour 
runs out (like a vaft court before the front- 
gate of a caftle) the noble road of Spithead. 
It takes its name from a fand-bank, which 
extends from the right fide of the harbour, 
running towards South -fea Caftle, and end- 
ing in a point, w^hich is called the head of the 
Spit^ or Spithead, Round this point, under 
the batteries of South-fea Caftle, all fhips 
muft: pafs that go from Portfmouth-harbour 
into Spithead-road, which ftretches five or fix 
leagues ; and is well fecured from every wind 
by the folding of the Ifle of Wight over the 
Hampihire coaft. Here the fleets of Eng- 
land ride in fafety, till they are fully rein- 
forced by the feveral fliips intended to join 
them, as each is equipped and leaves the 
harbour. 

In the year 1760 the vaft: magazine of 
naval fl:ores, contained in the arfenal here, was 
fet on fire by lightning, and almofl: entirely 
confumed. Above a thoufand tons of hemp— - 
five hundred tons of cordage — feven hundred 
fails- — with vaft quantities of tar, oil, and pitch 
were deftroyed. This prodigious lofs, in the 
midft of a war, threw the country, ignorant 
of its own Itrength, into confternation. In 

fad 
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fa(fl it was nothing : it feemed only as if in- 
tended to fhew Europe the refources of the 
nation. Such an abundance of ftores were 
immediately poured into Portfmouth from 
other magazines, both public and private, 
that the lofs was never felt ; nor any equip- 
ment in the lead impeded. 



SECTION IV. 

JJland of Halmg-^Havant — WarbUngton-caJJle — defcr'tption 
of the coafl to Ch'ichefler — Chicheder— 'Goodwood— -Hal- 
necker — road to Arundel. 

X^ ROM Portfmouth we took the Chichefter 
road, which purfues the coaft at the diftance 
of a mile from the beach, through beautiful 
lanes fhaded with wood. At every opening, 
the ifland of Haling appeared running like 
a long woody peninfula into the fea. This 
amufing road continued about fix miles ; and 
was then interrupted by the difagreeable town 
of Havant. But when we left Havant, we 
met the fame kind of road again, and pur- 
fued it many miles farther. On our right, 
before we reached Eamfworth, we paffed the 
ruins of Warblington caftle, once the gallant 
feat of the Earls of Salifbury. It was for- 
merly a magnificent pile ; it is now a beautiful 
ruin, furrounded by wood and rich meadows. 
There is a pleafmg mixture along all this 
coaft, of land and fea views. Haling, and 
Thorney iflands appear to cncompafs with 

their 
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their fiirrounding woods, a beautiful lake, 
when the tide is full ; and at Eamfworth little 
veflels ride at anchor near the beach, which 
feem as if intended to tranfport paffengers, 
from one part of this fairy land to another. 
No outlet appears. The veflels are in fadt, 
employed in the corn trade, which is carried 
on here with great fpirit. In other parts of 
the coaft are openings, which difcover bays 
and bafons, formed by little creeks and arms 
of the fea, running up among lands in high 
cultivation. Anchors and ploughs, hulks of 
vefTels and barns, mafts of ihips and oak trees^ 
waggons and boats, are all mixed together. 

FJgitur in viridi (fi fors tulit) anchora prato ; 
Aut fubjefta terunt curvas vinfta carinae. 

We found nothirg great in all this coaft, 
^nd it was every vv^here too low to admit 
much variety ; but when we could get a fhady 
oak, a rifmg bank, or any proper object to 
adorn a good fore-ground, we were fure of 
a pleafmg offskip. 



Chichefter lies low ; and made no appear- 
ance as we approached. We difcovered it at 

the 
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the dillance of five miles ; obtaining, now and 
then, a catch of the fplre of the great church, 
through the viftas of the road. An old crofs 
is one of the moft beautiful objeds we ob- 
ferved in the town. The cathedral is an or- 
dinary, heavy Saxon pile, — though the cloillers 
and their appendages are of a more pleafing 
mode of architedure. 

At Chichefter we left the Arundel road, 
and went to Goodwood, a feat of the Duke 
of Richmond. The houfe is old, and no way 
interefting ; the ftables are new and magni- 
ficent*. The park is about three miles in 
circumference, and is a pleafant fcene. In- 
deed the whole country is beautiful. 

About two miles from Goodv^^ood the Duke 
has another feat, called Halnecker, purchafed 
lately of the Countefs of Derby. It is an old 
manfion ; but the grounds appear capable of 
great improvement. 

From Goodwood to Arundel, we paffed 
through pleafant woody lanes, w^hich ex- 



* Since this was written, the duke has built a kennel for his 
hounds, which exceeds in magnificence and conveniences of 
every kind, even to luxury, any llrufture perhaps ever raifed 
before for the reception of fuch tenants. 
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hibited, here and there, a diftant view of the 
fea. Thefe lanes brought us upon a com- 
mon, which drew into a wood. Through 
this wood, we purfued our way to Arundel. 
The town is hid, till we dropped into it. It 
is neat, and ftands on the fide of a hill, which 
gives fteepnefs and cleanlinefs to its ftreets; 
with a view over a marfh, and a navigable 
river. — But the caftle was the objed which 
excited our curiofity. 



SECTION V. 

Arundel caflle — Bevis — defcr'iption ofthecajik — of the Country 
around it — Caen Jione — church at Arundel — popijh priejl 
— piBure by Janeiro — queen Ediliza — the emprefs Maud—^ 
fteges of the cajlle — Chillingworth — retrofpeB of Arundel 
caflle. 

Arundel caflle ftands high. The park which 
furrounds it Is clofe and confined ; but a little 
art might open, and make it beautiful. Indeed, 
fuch an object would itfelf be fufficient to grace 
any fcene. We walked round the caflle before 
we entered. Its foundation is a fleep, circular 
knoll, efFeded partly by nature, and partly by 
art, furrounded by a wide ditch, which is about 
three quarters of a mile in circumference. 
The ditch and hanging fides of the knoll, are 
thickly covered with wood, which almoft ex- 
cludes all fight of the ruins it enclofes. Here 
and there a tower is jufl difcoverable through 
the trees. 

We entered the caflle under the front-tower, 
by a bridge thrown over the ditch. On each 
fide of the entrance, is one of thofe horrid 
dungeons which bring the power and cruelty 
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of an ariflocratic chief before our eyes. Oa 
the left ftand the ruins of another tower, 
known by the name of Bevis tower. Bevis 
was a giant of ancient times ; whofe prowefs 
was equal to his fize. He was able to wade 
the channel of the fea to the Ifle of Wight, 
and frequently did it for his amufement. Bevis 
only copied from the giants of more remote 
antiquity ; 

Magnus Orion 
Cum pedes incedit medii per maxima Nerei 
Stagna, viam fcindens, humero fupereminet undas. 

We have the example alfo of another hero, 
whofe pradice it was to walk 

per sequor 
Medium, nee dum flu£lus latera ardua tinxit. 

Great, however, as Bevis was, he conde- 
fcended to be warder at the gate of the earls 
of Arundel ; who built this tower for his 
reception, and fupplied him with two hog- 
Iheads of beer every week, a whole ox, and 
a proportional quantity of bread and muftard. 
It is true the dimenfions of the tower are only 
proportioned to a man of moderate fize, but 
fuch an inconfiftence is nothing when oppofed 
to the ttaditions of a country. 

Having 
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Having pafTed through thi*ee gates, each 
guarded by a port-cullis, we found ourfelves 
in a large fquare, the area of the caftle ; the 
iides of which contain the ancient manfion of 
the fovereign of the place. One of thefe fides 
is in its primitive ftate ; another was rebuilt 
in a low modern tafte, by the laft duke of 
Norfolk ; the third is a ruin, where formerly 
flood the chapel ; and the fourth is a wall of 
reparation between the habitable part of the 
caftle and the garden, which was formerly an 
appendage to the citadel. The ruins of this 
laft-mentioned building, raifed on a lofty arti- 
ficial mound, and deeply moated round, ftand 
in the middle of the garden. Nothing now 
remains but the circular wall of a tower un- 
equally broken, with the appearance, here and 
there, of fome other fragment. This ruin is, 
however, the moft pi£turefque part of the 
whole caftle. 

The prefent duke of Norfolk* being de- 
firous of having the caftle re-inftated in its 
primitive form, fent, at three different times, 
antiquarians to examine it accurately, but they 



* This was written in 1774, but the caftle has received great 
alteration fmce that time. 
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conld not make out the plaa. He pfopofed, 
it is faids if the whole fcheme of the caftle 
could have been recovered, to have fpent a 
hundred thoufaild pounds in reftoring it. It 
Is not, however, to be lamented that his defign 
mifcarried. It might have defaced a beautiful 
ruin, and obtained in return only an aukward 
houfe. The caftle is, however, in its prefent 
flate habitable, though not fit for the reception 
of a ducal retinue. It confifts of feveral good 
rooms, and a handfome galler)'- ; but on the 
whole it difplays evident tokens of the neglect 
of Its mafter. The walls are of immenfe thick- 
nefs, infomuch, that a chamber of^confiderable 
dimenfions, is cut out of one of them, and ftill 
leaves fufficient fubftance. 

The country towards the fea is low, ajid 
flat ; and the caftle commands a view over it, 
as far as the ifle of Wight. It is fuppofed the 
fea once waihed the very walls of the caftle, 
near which anchors, and other marine imple- 
ments, have been found. The duke has made 
the river navigable to the town, at a great 
expence. The work was at firft thought 
imprudent: but it now brings him a very good 
return ; and is, befides, of great ufe to the 
country. 

2 ~ AH 
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All the buildings of the cafllc are fuppofed 
to be faced with Caen-ftone ; as indeed moll 
of the churches, and old family feats in this 
country feem to have been. The tradition is, 
that the French fupplied their Englifh neigh- 
bours with ftone, and the Englilh fupplied 
them w^ith timber. The quarries of Portland 
Vvrere not then difcovered. 

Near the caftle is an old church, which was 
formerly an appendage to a religious houfe. 
In a facrifty adjoining to it, the earls of Arun- 
del have for many generations been buried. 
It contains fome noble remains of monumental 
antiquity. 

In Arundel caflle v/e fpent feveral hours, 
ov/ing chiefly to the civilities of the prieft, 
who joined us with great courtefy, and invited 
us to faft with him (as it w^as a fifh-day) on a 
dilh of Arundel mullets. We accepted liis 
invitation, and feafted delicioufly. From him 
we had moft of the information given above. 
Among other things he fhewed us, in the 
chapel, with an opennefs rather uncommon, 
the rich veftments which were ufed in the 
celebration of the feveral holidays. With thefe 
the drapery of the altar, which was always 
changed with the prieft's veftments, corre- 
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fponded. We were furprized at feeing (o 
much of the magnificence of the church of 
Rome in a private chapel. But the duke of 
Norfolk, as head of the catholics in England, 
made a point of keeping up the dignity of his 
religion. The altar was adorned with a good 
pi(3:ure (I believe) by Janeiro. 

Arundel caftle was the firft hofpitable man- 
fion which received i\\& emprefs Maud, when 
, flie landed in England to dilpute her claims 
with Stephen. It was at that time the feat of 
the beautiful Ediliza, relid: of Flenry I. This 
lady hearing of Maud's landing at Portfniouth, 
gave her a friendly invitation, which was ac- 
cepted. The vigilant Stephen, foon apprized 
of her motions, appeared fuddenly before the 
caftle Vv^ith a well appointed army. 

The dowager queen fent him this fpirited 
meiTage ; " She had received the emprefs as 
her friend, not as his enemy. She had no 
intention of interfering in the quarrel, in which 
that lady was engaged ; and therefore begged 
the king would give leave to her royal gueft 
to quit Arundel, and try her fortune in fome 
other part of England. But, (added fhe), if 
you are determined to befiege her here, I will 
fuffer the laft extremity of war rather than 

give 
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give her up, or fuffer the laws of hofpitallty 
to he injured." Stephen, who was as generous 
as he was brave, granted EdlHza's requeft, and 
the emprefs retired to Briftoh 

During the civil wars of the laft century, 
Arundel caftle did not anfwer the expedations, 
which people had of its ftrength and fituation. 
It had been in the hands of the parliament 
from the beginning of the war, and was 
efteemed one of their principal bulwarks in 
thofe parts. About the end of the year 1643, 
Lord Hopton, v/ith a view to compenfate an 
unfuccefsful fummer, brought his forces fud- 
denly before it ; and received it on the firft 
fummons. But in lefs than two months Sir 
William Waller retook it as fuddenly : — In 
neither fiege its ftrength was tried — the garri- 
fon in each inftance was intimidated. At the 
latter furrender. Waller found in it the learned 
Chillingworth, who being of the royal party, 
had taken refuge there. The fatigues he had 
undergone, and the ufage he met with from 
the conquering troops, coft him his life. 

As we leave Arundel caftle we have a good 
retrolped: of it, the only view in which it 
makes any appearance at a diftance : though 
here the caftle part being hid, it lofes its dig- 
nity, and appears only like an ancient manfion. 

^ 3 



SECTION VI. 

Road to PeHvorth — view from the heights of Bury — Pet-worth 
hotife — Sotith-do%vns — Slzehurgh- — Bramber — Southiuich—' 
Shoreham — Brighthelmforie — the coaji and country around 
it — mackerel fifJnng. 

Jr ROM Arundel, Inftead of going, as we in- 
tended, to Brighthelmftone, we firft made a 
fhort excurfion to Petworth, paffing over the 
heights of Bury ; which make a part of that 
long range of high ground called the South- 
downs ; and overlook an extenfive trad: of 
country. Through the whole of this view, 
we could trace the windings of the Arun, 
which varies the fcene, by forming in many 
places fmall pieces of water. Thefe little lakes, 
and the banks of the river, are adorned often 
with beautiful tufted groves and buildings; 
among which Amberley caftle is confpicuous. 
When we defcend thefe heights, the road to 
Petworth leads over tirefome commons : but, 
as we approach the town, the country fuddenly 
changes for the better. 

Petworth houfe is a noble pile : but it ftands 
aukwardly. It is clofe to the town, and the 
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hack-front (if we may ufe an inaccurate term 
for the want of a better) opens into the 
church-yard. The approach too is fudden, 
and ill-managed. The houfe itfelf, though 
magnificent in its appearance, contains no very 
grand aprrrtments, nor any pidures of con- 
fequence, except a few portraits *. It is 
decorated alfo with a large coUediion of an- 
tiques; many of which are not perhaps the 
better for having had their broken limbs re- 
ftored. 

From Petworth we returned to Arundel ; 
and from thence winding, in our way to 
Brighthelmftone, four or five miles among 
woody lanes, we fuddenly emerged again 
upon the South-downs. Near the entrance 
of them, the road defcends into a bottom, 
where Sir John Shelly has a very formal 
manfion ; the groves on one fide, anfwering 
thofe of the other. 

Thefe downs are far from being level 
plains. They afford great variety of ground, 
but the furface is fmooth, and totally un- 
adorned. It is a fingular circumftance that 
from Chichefter and Midhurft,as far as Lewes, 



* Jt will be remembered this was written in 1774. 
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thefe downs defcend in a gradual flope to the 
fea; but In the oppofite diredion they break 
down abruptly^ and often form promontories 
projeding, in beautiful perfpe6tive, into their 
feveral vales. At prefent, however, we v/ere 
travelling over thofe parts of them only, which 
look towards the fea. One of the hills which 
we leave on the right, called Sizeburgh, has 
been a confiderable Roman ftation. The 
remains of its works mark it to have been a 
place of no ordinary confequence.— Between 
the interfedlions of the hills we had often, 
views of the fea, which gave feme little fpirit 
to the downy famenefs of the landfcape. 

Having travelled feveral miles on thefe 
lofty downs we fell into a woody bottom ; 
and in our defcent had a very extenfive view 
into Surrey, as far as Box-hill. In this bot- 
tom lies the town of Bramber; once a place 
of note, and defended by a caftle, of which 
at this time little remains but the fragment 
of a tower. From hence the downs expand 
sgain, fmooth, hilly, and extenfive. They 
are folitary trads of land. Here and there 
a fhepherd and his flock appeared on the fide 
of a hill ; which were almofl: the only objeds 
we met. 

We 
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We now approached the fea, which had 
often !)efore clofed our views with a diftance. 
We were yet upon high land : Southwick, 
Shoreham, and other tov^rns appeared lying 
at our feet in creeks, or winding bays, adorned 
each with its little harbour, and coafting 
veiTels. 

Soon after we reached Brigbthelmftone, a 
difagreeable place. There is fcarce an object 
either in it or near it, of nature or of art, that 
ftrikes the eye with any degree of beauty *. 
The fea will always be a grand objed:, and is 
generally accompanied with fome circum- 
ftances of beauty ; but here it is adorned 
with no rocky Ihore, nor winding coaft, nor 
any other pleafing accompaniment. Nature, 
contrary to her ufual pradice, has here laid 
out the coafi: by a ftraight line. Natural car- 
peting, however, fhe has furnifhed in great 
abundance ; — the downs on one fide, and the 
beach on the other, — which makes walking or 
riding an agreeable exercife. — The cliff on 
which Brigbthelmftone Hands, is compofed of 
a mouldering clay ; and the fea has gained 
upon it, at leaft fifty yards in the memory of 

* The jeader will recolledl this was v/ritten in 1774. 
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man. A fort which flood on the edge of the 
clifi, gave way In the year 1761, and w^as 
ihattered into a ruin ; but it is now taken 
entirely down. 

One of the moft piflurefque fights we met 
with at Brlghthelmftone, was the failing of a 
fleet of mackarel-boats to take their evening 
ftation for fifhing, which they commonly con- 
tinue throHgh the night. The fun was jufl 
fetting when all appeared to be alive. Every 
boat began to weigh anchor and unmoor. It 
was amufmg to fee them under fo many dif- 
ferent forms. Some in a ftill calm, with flag- 
ging fails, were obliged to aflift their motion 
with oars : others were juft getting into the 
breeze, which rippled the water around them, 
and began gently to fwell their fails ; while 
the fleet, the water, and the whole horizon, 
glowed with one rich harmonious tint from 
the fetting fun. 



SECTION VII. 

Approach to Lewes — -cajlle of Lewes — battle of Lewes- — Lewes 
priory — letter tg Lord Cromwell — road to Battel — Hurjl" 
monceux cnjlle — approach to Battel abbey— accoimt of it — • 
pedigree roll — dejcription of the abbey — the great ham — re- 
marks o?i the fUuation of the abbey. 



ROM Brighthelrnftone the road to Lewes 
■winds along the bottom of a downy valley, 
the fides of which Hope gently into it, in 
various diredions. Leaves appears at the dif- 
tance of a mile, lying under chalky hills. If 
the hills v;ere not chalky, Lewes v/ould be 
pleafantly fituated: but chalk disfigures any 
landfcape. 

Of the cadle of Lewes, (which was once a 
confiderable fortrefs,) nothing remains but a 
ruined citadel ; which has been built, like the 
citadel at Arundel, in a circular form, round 
the top of a hill, encircled vs^ith towers at dif- 
ferent diftances. It is not in itfeif an unpic- 
turefque fragment ; but fome bufy hand has 
been employed in making hanging gardens 
around it, and adding other decorations, which 
only difcover how much the improver raiifed 
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Ills aim by endeavouring to (hew his tafte. It 
is among the firft principles which fhould 
guide every improver, that all contiguous 
objeds fhould fuit each other, and likewife 
the fituation in which they are placed. A 
modern building admits modern improve- 
ments, — a ruin rejeds them. This rule, though 
founded in nature, and obvious to fenfe, is 
fcarcely ever obferved. Wherever we fee a 
ruin in the hands of improvement, we may 
be almoft fure of feeing it deformed. 

But you fay, a ruin may ftand as an orna- 
ment in an improved fcene. 

It may : but it muft appear, that the im- 
proved fcene does not belong to the ruin, but 
the ruin got accidentally into the improved 
icene. No improvement, however, iLould 
come within the precinds of the ruin. Defor- 
mities alone may be removed : and if the ruin 
retire into feme fequeftered place, and is feen 
only through trees, or rifmg above fome 
fkreening wood, its fituation would be better, 
than if it ftood a glaring objed in full fight. 

Under the walls of this fortrefs was fought 
the celebrated battle of Lewes, which decided 
the great caufe between Henry III. and his 
barons. Here iirO: flione the military prowefs 
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of Edward I. ; but his valour at that early 
period was radinefs, and proved fatal to his 
father. 

Below the town are the remains of a priory ; 
but nothing very interefting is left. It was 
never, indeed, a houfe of much confequence, 
though it was richly endowed. It maintained 
only fifteen monks, but its domains were fo 
extenfive, that it is faid they are now worth 
annually between twenty and thirty thoufand 
pounds. With what furious zeal the reformers 
of the fixteenth century deftroyed thefe beau- 
tiful fabrics, merely from the little profit of 
their lead, and other materials, deduced from 
the expence of deflroying them, appears from 
a letter ftill preferved in the Cotton library, 
which was written to Lord Cromwell on the 
deflrudlion of this priory. The following is 
an extrad from it : 

— -" I told your lordfbip of a vault (a vaulted 
room) borne up with four pillars, having about 
it five chapels. All this went down Thurfday 
and Friday laft. Now we are plucking down 
a hip-her vauU. This fhall down for our {sr 
cond work. As it goeth forward, I fhall 
advife your lordfhip from time to time. We 
brought from London feventeen perfons, three 
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carpenters, two plumbers, and one to keep the 
furnace. Ten hew the walls about. They 
are exercifed much better than the men we 
found here in the country ; but we muft both 
have more men, and other things that we 
have need of. Thurfday they began to caft 
the lead ; and it (hall be done with as much 
diligence and faving as may be ; fo that our 
truft is your lordQiip fliall be much fatis- 
iied. 
" Lezves, March 24ih, 1537." 



From Lewe?, in our way to Battle, we firfl: 
mounted a continuation of thofe high chalkv 
dov/ns, which %ve had already paiTed on the 
other fide of Lewes. As we defcended, we 
entered a rich, flat, winding country, where 
we found fonie of the nobleil oaks in England. 
From hence we loon came in fight of thai 
vaft, uniform, extended furface called Fevenfey 
level, ftretching av/ay far to the right towards 
the fca. Thefe in^menfe plains, unintereding 
in a pidurefque light, give a fwell to the 
imagination, which diftends itfelf in the con- 
templation of them. They are the more ' 
valuablej as they rarely occur; the fcenerv of 
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moft countries being broken into a variety of 
parts, which deftroy the idea of unity. 

As we pafled the confines of Pevenfey level, 
we leave behind us the ruins of Hurftmon- 
ceaux caftle *, which has formerly been an 
immenfe pile. It ftands low ; but its towers 
appear from the road, among trees, with a 
diftance beyond them. It was built probably 
in the time of Henry VIL, when brick, of 
which it Is compofed, came firft into ufe. 
Pevenfey caftle alfo appears at a great dif- 
tance, on the fhores of the level. On the fpot, 
it is a ftrucfture which carries us into very 
remote times: indeed, it boafts unknown anti- 
quity. 

From the borders of Pevenfey level, a few 
miles before we reach Battel, the ground 
begins to rife into woody fwells. The chief 
objedls in this diftridt are Afhburnham park, 
and PenQiurft, both of which lye only a few 
miles out of the great road. They are com- 
plete contrafts to each other. The former is 
a grand, modern houfe, richly furnifhed ; and 
furrounded with woods and lawns of thepre- 

. f * — * -——__— 

* Jt is now, I believe, nearly demoUfhed for the fake of its 
materials. 
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fent day. Penfhurft, ftill in its antique drefs, 
fhews us the habitation, nearly in the form in 
which it was once enlivened by Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Waller's Sacharifla, whofe por- 
traits ftill adorn it. The hall is hung round 
with ancient armour*; the walls with ancient 
tapeftry ; and you may yet meafure the oak, 
which was planted on the day of Sir Philip 
Sidney's birth. 

The ruins of Battle Abbey prefent no very 
promifmg appearance as we approach them, 
A large kind of barn -like form ftrikes the 
eye, with a few broken walls and buttreffes 
incompaffed with trees. But, on the fpot, it 
appears to have been a very rich and noble 
edifice ; rebuilt probably, at leaft the greater 
part of it, in the times of the later Henries, 
when archite<5ture had laid afide the Saxon 
heavinefs, and taken a lighter and more em- 
bellifhed form, under the denomination of 
Gothic. It was founded by the conqueror, 
after the battle of Haftings, as an atonement 
for the death of Harold, and the blood of four- 
fcore thoufand Englifh, which he had Ihed in 
that memorable conflidt. When it was finifhed, 

* I have heard the armour is now removed. 

William 
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William made an ttfTering of his fword atid 
coronation robe, at the high altar. Thefe in- 
fignia were (hewn many years afterwards as 
the euriollties of the place. In this abbey too 
was prcferved a roll of all the Normans of 
confeqaence, who came into England with 
William. Modern antiquarians, however, have 
been much inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of this record. A Norman pedigree was, for 
many ages, a matter of high honour ; and it 
is fuppofed the monks ufed themfelves occa- 
fionally to confer it. Nothing was neceffary 
but to make a new roll, and deftroy the old 
bne. 

Battle abbey is now converted into a modern 
dwelling, and is another inftance, within thefe 
few pages, of this vicious mode of deforming 
a ruin. A mixture of old buildings and new, 
reminds us of the barbarous cruelty on record 
of uniting living bodies to dead : 

Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis 
Componens. 

Only here the injury is greater* The barbarian, 
of whom this fa£t is related, only injured the 
living, but the modern barbarian injures both 
the living and the dead. The habitable houfe 
fuffers equally with the ruin to, which it is 
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joined. Befides, the modern manfion requires 
the hand of neatnefs and elegance about it; 
which the ruin totally abhors. It is the hand 
of nature alone, that can confer that grandeur, 
and folemnity in which ruins delight. 

The ruins of Battle abbey occupy nearly 
three fides of a large fquare ; though they run 
into much irregularity along the Haftings road. 
The middle fide of the fquare is converted 
into the dwelling; the two wings are ftill in 
ruin. I fhould fuppofe that originally there 
had been another fide, which was probably 
taken down, to let in the country, when the 
fcene was modernized ; for the grand entrance 
is on one of the fides, and faces the principal 
ftreet of the town of Battle, which is now 
rather aukward ; but would have been a noble 
entrance, if there had been four fides. The 
great gate of this entrance is a very rich, and 
elegant piece of Gothic architedlure ; but, on 
the fide which faces the town ; and on that 
which faces the fquare. It is known by the 
name of the cajlle^ and is ufed at Battle as a 
town-houfe. If Sir W. Webfter, the propri- 
etor, had made it the approach to his houfe, 
it would have been perhaps the grandefl en- 
trance in England. 

The 
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The other fide of the fquarc, which is oppo- 
fite to this grand gateway, confifts only of 
two long, low, parallel walls, which terminate 
in two elegant columnal turrets. The two 
v/alls fupported once a row of chambers ; but 
they haive fmce undergone great revolutions. 
Through the common accidents of time, they 
iirft became ruins, and might then perhaps 
have poflefled fome beauty. Afterwards, all 
idea of ruin was removed ; the two parallel 
walls were fmoothed at the top, levelled to an 
equal height ; and are nov/ objects both dif- 
agreeable and ufelefs. 

But the remaining fide of the fquare, which 
is converted into a dwelling houfe, hath fuf- 
fered the greateft depredations. Here flood 
formerly the abbey church ; though the ground- 
plot cannot now be traced. It was probably 
a very beautiful piece of architecture. Nine 
elegant arches, now filled up, are almofi all 
that is left. They feem to have belonged 
formerly to the infide of a cloifter: now they 
appear on the outfide of the houfe.^ All is 
tranfpofition ; and the imagination is left to 
conceive the beautiful eifed, which a Gothic 
tower; and the remains of broken aifles and 
cloiflers would have had in the room of a 
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patched, and aukward habitation. Contiguous 
to the great church are the rulnsof ahallj hut 
they contain nothing that is interefting. 

But there is a building of this kind, a little de- 
tached from the abbey, which is very beautiful. 
At a diftance it appeared like a barn*; as indeed 
that is the charader which at prefent it main- 
tains. No gentleman in England, perhaps, has 
fuch a barn, as Sir W. Webfter. It is a fuperb 
room; though its dimenilons (forty-eight paces 
by eleven) are not quite proportioned. It has 
eleven windows on one fide ; though fewer on 
the other ; but the whole is in a good ftile of 
Gothic. It has a ponderous aukward roof, which 
is a modern acquifition. Its original ufe feems 
to have been to entertain the whole country, 
when the monks gave a general feaft to their 
tenants. The fmaller hall, near the great 
church, ferved probably the ordinary ufe of 
the fraternity. Under this hall, which is raifed 
by a flight of fteps, I am informed, are very 
fuperb vaulted ftablcs, which arc in as great a 
ftile as the edifice which they fupport. 

This abbey is pleafantly fituated ; though its 
fite was determined by accident. Hiftory tells 
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US, that the high altar was placed on the very 
fpot- where the body of Harold was found. It 
is probable, indeed, that Harold's death might 
determine the general fit e of the abbey; but 
not the particular fpot. I reafon merely from 
the fituation, which appears evidently the refult 
of feleftion. In the whole neighbourhood 
we did not fee a place, where a building could 
have flood fo happily. It ftands on a gentle 
rife ; with a beautiful concave fweep before it 
of meadows and woods confined by vyoody 
hills ; which form a valley winding towards 
Haftings, where it meets the fea. 



^4 



SECTION Vlil. 

Wiiichelfea — the aEiion of the fea upon coafts — R'^e — 
Romney — Romney-marJh» 

X HROUGH this wooded valley the road to 
Haftings leads. The high grounds, under 
which we pafled, afford from fome parts, par- 
ticularly about Crowhurft, the feat of Mr. 
Pelham, grand fea-views, whi^ch appear to 
great advantage over a rich wooded country. 
Thefe views extend as far as Boulogne and 
Calais, which in clear weather, are diftindtly 
feen. The late General Murray's houfe at 
Beauport commands the fame view, in per- 
haps a ftill wider extent. 

Haftings, fo noted in hiftory, where Wil- 
liam 1. landed, and burnt his fleet, is now a 
miferable place without a port. The few vef- 
fels that have bufmefs there, are hauled up by 
windlafles upon the beach : and the magnifi- 
cent caftle, which once defended it, can hard- 
ly now be traced in its ruins. It is worth 
vifiting however, were it only for the grand 
fea-coaft view, which is prefented from the 
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rocky hills, under which it ftands; confifting 
chiefly of the vaft fweeping line of Pevenfey- 
bay, bounded by the lofty promontory of 
Beachey-head, one of the moft magnificent 
forelands upon the coafl of England. 



From Haftings we purfued our way to 
Winchelfea ; whither we are led by two dif- 
ferent roads : but the beft carriage-road is by 
Broomhara. Parallel with this road, between 
it and the fea, run the heights of Fairligh- 
downs, which command an uncommon cir- 
cuit of beautiful landfcape. It confifts chiefly 
of fea- views ; but they are interfperfed, with 
many interefl:ing objeds, wh\ich form good 
pidures. There is probably a road to Win- 
chelfea over thefe downs; but as it cannot he 
good, we took the road by Broomham. 

Here Sir William Afliburnham has a feat. 
It is much negleded, but the fituation is good, 
and the grounds around it capable of great 
improvement. We are fo often hurt by fee- 
ing beautiful fcenes mifmanaged by artificial 
contrivances, that when we meet one capable 
of receiving all the beauties of nature, we 
cannot help lamenting the chance it runs of 

falling 
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falling at fome time into the hands of thofe, 
who think improvement confifts in ornament; 
and cannot diftinguifh between a conceit and 
an effc^. 

About a mile beyond Broomham a view- 
opens from the road, which is fingularly 
beautiful and pidurefque. A lofty tree or 
ijLwo on the foreground, fpread their branches 
over half the Iky. In the firft diftance an 
oak-wood on the right, and a rich pafture on 
the left, both defcertding, form a valley be- 
tween them. Over this valley is feen in the 
diftance the lofty promontory of Rye ; and 
beyond that, the high grounds above Folkf- 
tone and Dover. The fea fills the remote part 
pf the lafidfcape ; and appears here and there, 
infmuating itfelf; and glittering among the 
broken fhores of Rye, and Romney. 



Winchelfea (which was our next ohjed) 
ftands upon the flat fummit of a rifing ground, 
about two miles in circumference ; and united 
to the main land only by a narrow ifthmus. 
Except in that part, it was formerly furround- 
ed by the flowing tide. , Walls and ramparts 

it 
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it needed none: the hill on which it ftood, 
was edged with perpendicular rocks, and at 
foil fea rofe from the water's edge. An ex- 
cellent harbour, perfedly fecure from the pi- 
ratical attempts of thofe times, gave it fupe- 
riority over all the cinque ports. Trade 
fiourifhed — ^buildings increafed — churches and 
religious houfes arofe in every part — and a 
caftle was built by Henry VIII. for its de- 
fence. In a word, it grew into a town of 
greater fplendour than any town in England, 
except the capital. 

But the fea, which gave it all this confe- 
quence, rexiring from its fhores, carried all 
this confequence away. About the end of 
Elizabeth the calamity of a retiring fea, of 
which fymptoms had long been obferved, be- 
gan in earned to be felt. The channel, which 
led ihips to the harbour, was firft choked ; and 
by infenfible degrees the whole coaft being 
deferted, Winchelfea Hands now two miles 
from the fea ; and is furrounded by a marfh, 
inftead of a flowing tide. This marfh is con- 
verted into good pafturage. But the wealth 
of Winchelfea arofe from trade, not from 
pafturage; and the rich merchant finding he 
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could fiourlfh here no longer, packed up his 
goods, and migrated to fuch places, as gave 
him an opportunity to vend them. 

In the mean time Winchelfea declined 
apace. Its houfes and churches became ruins; 
and defolation fpread over the whole compafs 
of the hill, on which it flood: infomuch that 
a town, once fpreading over a furface of two 
miles in circumference, is now ihrimk into a 
few houfes in a corner of its ancient fite ; and 
the traveller fees nothing but the {keleton of 
its former fplendor. Its fpacious ftreets, laid 
out at right angles, may yet be traced: its 
gates ilill remain — a variety of Gothic ruins 
are fcattered over the whole furface of the 
peninfula-r-and curious crypts and vaults, 
v/here the merchant depofited his wines, the 
principal trade of the place, may yet be feen. 
We hardly find in hiftory an inftance of fo 
flourifhing a town reduced to fuch a flate of 
intire infignificance. . - 

The painter however gains from what the 
merchant has lofl. He gets feveral pieces of 
Gothic ruin". Among them his eye is mofl 
attracted by the chapel of an ancient priory. 
Its walls are nearly entire — its proportions are 
juft — its architecture elegant; and its fitua- 

tion 



tldn among lofty trees, on a proje^tingf 
knoll, fets it off to advantage. The parlQi 
chuFch too Is a fine old remnant of a Gothic 
priory; and the grey ftone, of which it is 
conftruded, is beautifully tinted with' all the 
ftains, that an incrufted Vegetation can give. 
The painter alfo gains more probably from 
the marfh, than he formerly could have gained 
from the fea. It is furnifhed with groupes of 
cattle, and bounded with noble objeds — the 
promontory of Rye on one fide, and Win- 
chelfea on another, with a wooded, or rocky 
country all round* 

The operation of the fea upon coafls, fome- 
times in dcferting them, and fometimes in 
gaining upon them, appears to be among the 
moft furprizing phenomena of nature: and 
though its agency is fo fportive, that it has all 
the appearance of caprice, it is governed by 
certain, and regular caufes. On the coaft of 
Hamplhire, a little to the weft of the Ifle of 
Wight, the fea gains confiderably on the land. 
In a few miles farther, on the eaft of Arun- 
del, the land is deferted. A little farther to the 
eaft on the fame coaft, at Brighthclmftone, the 
fea gains again. And here at Winchelfea, only 
a few miles farther, it lofes. Many eccentric 
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deviations it probably makes on other coafts2 
thefe few contrarieties we marked in the fpace 
of a few leagues. — If however all thefe ope- 
rations be attended to, it will be found that 
the fea is very regular both in its depredations, 
and defertions. Where the land is high, and 
the fea cannot overfioiv it, the continual beat- 
ing of waves will make an impreffion by de- 
grees \ unlefs it confift of very ftubborn rock. 
In all the loofer parts, the earth will give vyay; 
which is the cafe of the high grounds about 
Brighthemlftone : and if the fhore be rocky; 
when the foil is w^fhed off, the rocks will 
become infulated, like the needle-rocks at the 
weftern end of the Ifle of Wight ; or perhaps 
they may fall off in fragments. 

Again, when the coaft is low, and the tides 
overfloiv it, they are continually depofiting 
fand, and ooze, or gravel, which by degrees 
become firm land, and keep back the fea. In 
this way the low coafts about Arundel and 
Winchelfea, have been gradually encreafmg. 

Various caufes indeed, fuch as currents, 
bold head-lands, fand-banks, reefs of rocks, or 
fheltered bays, may counteradt the lea in both 
operations; but when no foreign caufes inter- 
vene. 
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vene, Its adion will be regular, in the man-* 
ner jufl defcribed* 



Oppofite to Wlnchelfea, a few miles farther 
along the coaft, ftands Rye ; which rofe into 
confequcnce, as Winchelfea decreafed. It 
overlooks a marfhy flat ; which appears from 
the high grounds too much cut, for pidluref- 
que beauty, into various channels, to let out 
the freflies and pools of fait water, left by the 
tides. But the rocky, wooded coaft about it 
well deferves the notice of the pidurefque 
traveller; and the interior of the country to a 
great extent, which is hilly, and well wooded, 
offers frequent home-fcenes in its Tallies and 
grand diftances. 

The harbour of Rye often affords feafonable 
relief, to veffels beating about the coaft. It 
afforded fhelter to two of our^kings; the two 
firft Georges, in their return from Hanover. 
They were both driven by ftorms into Rye ; 
one in January 1725; and the other in De- 
cember 1736. 

On the day we were at Rye, the tide had 
rifcn to an extraordinary height: higher than 

had 
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had been known in the memory of man ; and 
we found the town much alarmed by it. 
It had waflied away gardens; entered houfes; 
and done confiderable damage. But (what 
was moft fmgular) the atmofphere was per- 
fe6bly calm, and no caufe could be affigned to 
occafion its rifmg higher, than an ordinary 
fpring tide commonly-does. The truth is the 
tides on this coaft are fometimes affected 
by ftorms on the oppofite fhores ; and we 
found in the public papers, a week after, that 
there had been, at that time, a violent florm. 
on the coaft of Holland. 



From Rye we proceeded to Romney, over 
that ftretch of level plain (formerly in poffef- 
fion of the fea) called Romney marlh ; ex- 
tending twenty miles, and containing many 
thoufand acres. And yet , it has not the 
grandeur of an undivided furface. It is every 
where interfedted by deep lludgy canals, and 
feparated into fquare portions by noifome 
ditches ; forming the moft difagreeable face 
of country, that can well be conceived. Scarce 
a tree is to be feen. Here and there ftands a 
lonely cottage, or barn, like a folitary w^atch- 
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houfe. The road is generally laid out by a 
line, banked up^ and confined on each fide by 
a wide ditch. The whole country towards 
the fea is fo flat, that the eye never gets out 
of it. The towers of Lidd, Romney, and of 
one or two other churches flaring here and 
there, from a naked horizon, are the only ob- 
jeds of diftance which the place affords. Even. 
the fea is excluded, though we were within a 
few miles of it. And yet this country, dif- 
agreeable as it is, is fertile in paflurage, and 
luxuriant in a great degree. The nurherous 
flocks it feeds furprize the traveller ; and are 
indeed the chief amufement the place affords. 
Though it is called a marjh^ yet the oozy foil 
being fpread over a flratum of fand, or gravel 
is drained from all that moiflure which is in- 
jurious to fheep, and affords them a dry, rich 
and plentiful nourifhment, — But though Rom- 
ney marfh is fo difagreeable a trad of country 
in itfelf, and fo naked towards the fea, its 
boundaries on the land-fide are marked by 
hills very finely wooded. 



SECTION IX. 

Road between Romney and Hyth — this fat coajl defcrihed — 
, fea-banhs defcribed — -church at Hyth — charnel-houfe — Sand- 
gate caJJle. 

Jr^ ROM Romney we purfued the coaft to 
Dover, through the fame kind of flat, marfhy 
country, only modified in a better form. It 
is not interfeded with ditches, and affords in 
many places views of the fea; fome of which 
are adorned with winding coafts. N^ar Hyth 
particularly, which lies about three miles be- 
yond the marfh, the fhore forms a good line 
round a promontory ornamented with Lymn 
caftle on the top, and Hyth near the bottom. 
^ All this flat coaft, now fo rich a pafture, 
was formerly covered with the fea, which re- 
treats ftill farther from it every year ; but its 
retreat is fo low, that it is fcarce perceptible 
in an age. As it is, however, unremitted, in 
a courfe of centuries it becomes coHfiderable. 
In fome parts near the fea, we obferved vege- 
tation only juft commencing. It feemed a 
ftrife between fterile fand and the genial powers, 
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of nature : fometliing like what the poets tell 
us of the firft efforts of creation ; 

Primam mundo natura figuram 



Cum daret, in dubio pelagi, terrxque rellquit. 

A few thin piles of grafs were ftruggling for 
exiftence. Here the grafs prevailed, and there 
the fand. In another century the powers of 
unremitting nature will decide theconteft; the 
fand will difappear, and the whole will become, 
like the ground in its neighbourhood, a rich 
velvet carpet. 



The favannahs, along which we had pafled, 
having been gained from the fea, the pro- 
prietors think it prudent to fecure their acqui- 
fitions by erecting high banks againft the tide. 
Thefe banks are enormous mounds of earth, 
running in fome places through a fpace of 
four or five miles. They are floped, and 
ftrongly wattled on the fide next the fea, to 
baffle the force of the waves. Along the top 
of thefe banks runs the road, which is dif- 
agreeable enough, when the tide is high and 
rough, as it was when we paffed it. The 
waves threatened to break over the bank on 
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one fide, and a precipice threatened us on the 
other. The Almighty, it is true, hath fet the 
ocean bounds which it caiinot pafs^ but we have 
no reafon to believe that man is inverted with 
fuch a power. And, in fa£t, the fea very often 
breaks over thefe bounds, and aflerts its own 
again ; filling the country with terror and defo- 
lation. The very evening before we came 
hither, the tide arofe fo high, that the laft 
waves of it wafhed over the bank ; and if the 
wind had blown from the fea, and given it the 
leaft additional force, it is poffible a great part 
of the marfh would have been laid under 
water. When the tide ebbs, the traveller 
pafTes below the bank more pleafantly along 
the fandy beach. 

In the church at Hyth, which is an old 
building, the elevation of the chancel has a 
good efFed, and fhews in miniature what 
grandeur would accompany fuch an elevation 
in churches of larger dimenfions, and more 
fiiperb architedture. In a charnel-houfe be- 
longing to this church, is prefdrved a great pile 
of human bones, which were found where 
tradition has fixed the fcene of a battle between 
the Britons and the Danes ; and it is the more 
probable they are bones of men fiain in battle, 
Y X as 
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as It does not appear there are among them 
the bones either of women or of children. 
Indeed, this whole country is full of camps, 
burying places, and other monuments of inva- 
fion ; which was more frequent in this part of 
the kingdom, than in any other. 



Sand-gate caftle, as we rode paft it, is the 
objedl of a good view. It derives its name 
from a vaft beach of fand, which the eye 
fcarce diftinguifhes from the diftant fea, when 
the light falls upon it in fome directions. A 
well-fhaped hill makes a good back ground to 
the caftle. 



SECTION X. 



^oad from Folhjione to Dover — high ground of chalk and roc'k^ 
interfeBed nvith valltes — hnlghts-templars — Rodigunda s ab- 
bey — flory of Rodigunda, 



XxT Sandgate we leave the fea, and at Folk- 
ftone, which is about three miles farther, we 
began to mount the cliffs towards Dover. The 
rivulet in the valley where Folkftone ftands, 
divides a rocky fubftratum from a chalky one ; 
which latter extends to the eaftern extremity 
of the ifland, ending in the norjh and fouth 
forelands. It may be obferved too, that the 
chalk hills are, throughout Kent, higher than 
the rock hills. 

Thefe high grounds are fometimes inter- 
fered with vallies, of which one or two are 
beautifully wooded. Much of thefe lands 
belonged formerly to religious houfes ; parti- 
cularly to the knights-templars, who had large 
poifeffions in this country. Here alfo, about 
two miles on the left from the Dover road, 
ftands the abbey of St. Rodigunda j feated, as 
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abbeys feldom are, on high ground; but no 
part of it remains that is worth examining. 

The faint to whom, this abbey is dedicated, 
was of German extradion, and is little known 
in England : indeed, the legends of popiili 
faints are generally too ridiculous to deferve 
notice ; but the flory of St. Rodigunda is told 
with fuch an air of probability, and is enli- 
vened with circumflances fo agreeable to- the 
manners and fuperftitious piety of the age, in 
which fhe lived, that if it be not a true ftory, 
it is at lead a confident one. The induftrious 
Dugdale has given'us her hiftory; from whom 
the follov/ing circumftances are extracted. 

Clothair I. king of France, having engaged 
fuccefsfully in a German war, over- ran Thu- 
ringia; where, among other plunder, his troops 
carried off Rodigunda, the daughter of Ber- 
thier, king of that country. She was yet a 
girl, yet of fo beautiful a form, that fhe was 
prefented to Clothair. The king, ilruck with 
her birth, beauty, and modeft demeanour, in- 
ftantly refoived to make her his queen ; and in 
the mean time configned her to the care of a 
neighbouring convent to complete her educa- 
tion. But Rodigunda foon fhewed an utter 
contempt for pomp, and worldly grandeur. A 
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fettled piety took pofleffion of her heart. The 
rigid fafts and penances of the cloifter, though 
in her fituation not required, were her fupreme 
delight ; and many times fhe wifhed that her 
hard fate, inftead of ordaining her to wear a 
crown, had placed her in the envied fituation 
of her humble fifterf. — Her deftiny, however, 
withftood. Her age had now attained the 
prime of youth and beauty, and Clothair 
thought it time to lead her from a cloifter to 
a throne. 

But the pojfejfion of worldly grandeur made 
no more impreffion on Rodigunda's heart, 
than the contemplation of it had done. She 
was a mere pageant of ftate. Her lifelefs form 
was in a palace; but her heart and foul were 
in a cloifter; and though ftie could not pradife 
all that ftridnefs, which a fequeftered life al- 
lowed, yet what flie could do, ftie did. She 
religioufly avoided all amufements, in which 
young people take moft delight ;— flie abftained 
from all food, that was moft palatable to her ; 
and beneath her robes of ftate ftie always wore, 
like her fifters, a haircloth fliift. 

Yet even thus ftie could not quiet the re- 
monftrances of her confcience. In fliort, after 
much inward confli<3:, flie* withdrew fuddenly 

from 
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from court, and retired to a convent, where 
fhe took the veil. If any fcruple arofe, fhe 
eafed it by refleding that religion had her 
firft vows, — that fhe had been efpoufed to 
Chrift,— that her matrimonial ties were only 
fecondary, — that her heart had never been 
given with her hand, — and God regarded only 
the marriage of the heart. 

Clothair, however, was not fatisfied with 
fuch reafoning; and prepared to invade the 
convent, and carry off the fair refugee by 
force. But the archbifliop of Paris withftood; 
and boldly oppofmg the king, pointed out the 
crime of robbing the church of fo diftin- 
guifhed a faint. 

Rodigunda thus left to herfelf, founded the 
convent of Holy Crofs at Poidiers. Here ihe 
became eminent, beyond all the religious of 
thofe times, for works of piety and aufterity. 
It is recorded of her, that her greateft earthly 
pleafure was to drefs, with her own hands, the 
fores and ulcers of perfons afflided with le- 
profies, and other loathfome diftempers. Thus, 
full of good works, fhe died in the year 1587; 
and having difdained to be a queen, fhe re-» 
ceived the higher honour of a faint. 

Such 
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Such IS the ftory of St. Rodlgunda, as re- 
corded in poplfh legends ; and though it is 
more naturally coloured, than moft of the 
portraits of this kind, yet perhaps it will ftill 
be more true to nature, if we add a few other 
touches ivom. probability. 

Rodigunda, we may fuppofe, was a pious, 
weak woman ; and had her head filled with 
vifions and exftacies, in the convent in which 
{he had been educated. When fhe was ad- 
vanced to a throne, her confeflbr, and other 
priefts, inftead of pointing out to her the 
duties of her ftation, — what good fhe might 
do in it, — and how wrong it was to break her 
plighted faith, — were continually impreffing 
her imagination with the glories of faint(hip, 
which they would tell her fhe might certainly 
obtain, if fhe would purchafe them with a 
crown. Her religion too, it might have been 
fuggefted, and in particular the whole monadic 
order, would receive an everlafting triumph 
from a votary, who had fcorned a palace for a 
convent. — The matter, we may fuppofe, was 
in this train, and the lady's imagination 
wrought up to the pitch required, when the 
archbilhop of Paris, who was probably at the 
bottom of the whole affair, ftepped forth, and 
completed the bufmefs. 



SECTION XL 

Flrfl vienx) of Dover-cajik — comparifon het-ween the fea, and 
land J rock — remarks on Zhakjpearis defcriptlon of Dover cliff 
— beji view of it — conneBion between different countries—^ 
Dover — the harbour — the cajlle — a Roman pharos — curious 
brafs cannon — the noify bujlky which attends the failing of 
the packet — the harbour by moon-light, 

JriAViNG regained the road from St. Rodi- 
gunda's abbey, we found we had now mounted 
the chief afcent of the hill, which we had be- 
gun to afcend from Folkftone; and continued 
our rout to Dover on high ground. The in- 
equalities are neither many, nor great. But 
from feme of the higher parts we had exten- 
five views of the fea ; and of the French coaft 
beyond it. We had a view alfo of Dover- 
caftle, which had the appearan.ce, where the 
fea is hid, of an inland-fortrefs rAfmg between 
two hills. — The ground among thefe fwelling 
inequalities, lies often beautifully; but the 
chalk- cliffs before us were difagreeable. At 
beft, the fea-coaji rock^ is inferior to the land 
rock from its want of accompaniments. But 
the chalky cliff \% ftill in a lower flile. It is a 
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blank glaring furface with little beauty, eithef 
of form, or colour; and in thefe cliffs the 
zigzag edges occafioned by the fliivering of 
the chalk at the top, adds to the difagreeable* 
nefs of their appearance. 

It is the clifF on this fide of Dover, which 
is dignified by Shakfpeare's defcription ; if it 
can be called a defcription,, which takes in 
alone the circumftance of height. The poet 
is accufed of colouring an ordinary fubjeft 
too highly ; but the fad is he does not colour 
' at all. He only marks iho^tfenfations^ which 
arife from fi:anding on a precipice. Of the 
precipice itfelf he fays nothing. And indeed 
very little can be faid of it. Like all other 
chalk cliffs, it is in general an unpleafing ob- 
ject. From fome parts however, particularly 
from the Pier-head, and under Arch-cliff fort, 
it makes the principal feature of a good view; 
in which the other parts of the coaft retire 
behind it, in* perfpedive, as far as Folkftone. 



In the a'nimal world we fee one ge7ius con- 
nedled with another, by fome particuiar^(?aVj-, 
which partakes of both. It is thus in coun- 
tries, the fmooth and the rough generally 

unite 
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unite imperceptibly. It is thus alfo in com- 
munities. The inhabitant of Dover, for in- 
ftance, is a kind of connecting thread between 
an Englifhman and a Frenchman; partaking 
in fome degree of both. His cuftoms, and 
manners are half Englifh and half French. 
His drefs alfo borders on that of his oppofite 
neighbour. In Dover you may eat beef with 
an Englifhman ; or ragouts with a French- 
man. The language of both nations are 
equally underftood. The town is full of 
French ; and you may converfe either with 
them, or your own countrymen at pleafure* 
The very figns are infcribed in both languages. 
The fame remarks I fuppofe may be made at 
Calais. 

Dover is but an ordinary town, overhung 
with chalky cliffs : the ftreets are narrow, 
and the houfes ill-built. The harbour has 
much contrivance in it, confifting of four dif- 
tind: bafons, which are formed by wooden 
piers. The two firft are open to the fea: the 
third is fecured by a curious fwinging bridge; 
and the folding leaves of a draw bridge con- 
fine the fourths 

The callle ftands on a hill about half ^ 
mile from the town. As it was oppofite tp 

France, 
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f'rance, it was of great confequence, beford 
we trufted in our wooden walls. We are not 
furprifed therefore at finding it one of the 
nobleft objeds of the kind in England. It is 
rather indeed a town than a caftle. It oc- 
cupies thirty acres of land ; and is divided 
into fo many detached parts, that no view 
can be taken of the whole together, except at 
a diftance. 

The hill on which it ftands, rifes fteeply on 
every fide ; and towards the fea is a precipice 
of an hundred and twenty feet in perpendicu- 
lar height. The caftle has been originally 
built on a regular plan ; but frequent addi- 
tions, and alterations have introduced great 
confufion among its parts. 

The whole is furrounded by a ditch, and 
a wall fortified with towers. Within this 
wall the caftle divides into two grand parts, 
each of which contains a ftrong citadel. One 
of thefe citadels is a heavy fquare tower, walled 
and ditched round. The other is lefs, but ftands 
higher. This latter tower boafts its origin from 
Julius Caefar. It has been ftrongly fortified j 
and feems to have been intended for the laft 
refuge of a garrifon. — -"Befides the ground oc- 
cupied by thefe buildings, a confiderable por- 
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tion, remains as pafturage originally intended 
for the life of the garrifon in a fiege. The 
caftle is fupplied with water by excellent cif- 
terns; and a plentiful well fixty-two fathoms 
deep. 

One of the moft curious parts of this caftle 
is a pharos, or watch-tower ftanding near the 
church. Antiquarians are generally of opi- 
nion, that it is a genuine piece of Roman ar- 
chitedlure. 

We cannot, without notice, pafs by a 
very curious piece of brafs cannon in this 
fortrefs, which was prefented by the States of 
Holland to Queen Elizabeth. It is remark- 
able for being twenty-two feet long : but it is 
more remarkable for being adorned with a 
great variety of excellent fculpture. 

At Dover we fpent a night ; but it was a 
very difturbed one. The packet was to fail 
at midnight, when the tide ferved; and a 
great company at the inn was preparing to 
fail with it. I was awaked by the noife of 
their arrival; and foon found that as thefe 
good people could not fleep themfelves, they 
would fufFer nobody elfe to fleep near them. 
It was my misfortune to be lodged in a cham- 
ber, above that in which thefe noify travellers 
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■were colleded. Here they contrived to make 
every poffible difturbance which an inn au- 
thorlfes. Quiet people would have fome 
concern for the lleepers of the houfe. — Here 
they had none — ringing bells — -clattering doors 
— and calling in porters to carry out lumber- 
ing trunks. At the fame time they kept up a 
loud clamour under the idea of converfation. 
Of what number of interlocutors they confid- 
ed, no conception could be formed, as no 
particular tone of voice could be diftinguiihed ; 
nor indeed in what language they fpoke. 
From the found, which afcended in one con- 
fufed monotony of clamour, one would fup- 
pofe that every voice ftrove to be principal. 
They happily however feemed to be in high 
good humour; fmging and talking together; 
v;hile the merry laugh made a frequent chorus 
to both. 

As I found I could not fleep ; and as the 
moon (hone into my chamber, I dreifed my- 
felf, and fat down at my window, which 
looked full on the harbour, to obferve the 
bufy fcene before me. The tide was at its 
height ; and the fea perfectly calm : the moon 
was full, and perfedly clear. The veffels, 
which we had feen in the evening, heeling on 
their fides, each in its ftation near the quays, 

were 
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were all now in fluctuating motion ; the har- 
bour was brim-full, and exhibited a beautiful, 
and varied fcene. Many of the fhips, preparing 
to fail, were difentangling themfelves from 
others. Their motions forward and backward, 
as circumftances occurred, were entertaining : 
and the clamor nauticus^ in different tones, from 
different parts of the harbour, and from fhip 
to fhip, had an agreeable effed:, through the 
ftillnefs of the night, when nothing elfe was 
heard, but the gentle rippling, and fudlion of 
the water among the ftones and crannies of 
the harbour, 

. as each flowly -lifted wave, 



Creeping with filver curl, juft kifs'd the fhore, 
and fiept in filence. 

Some of the veiTels had their bright fails 
expanded to the moon ; while the fails of 
others, averted from it, or in fome more re- 
mote, or obfcure fituation, were dingy and 
indiflina. — At the mouth of the harbour a 
gentle breeze was felt, and the fails appeared to 
Iwell. Other fhips which were already at fea, 
were marked by lights, which glimmered and 
difappeared by turns, as the vefTels changed 
their pofition ; or as each light was intercepted 
J)y fome intervening objed. 

G 2 Among 
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Among other fights, I had the pleafure to 
fee, about two o'clock, my noify friends iflue 
out of the inn to the fhip. I now faw plainly, 
by their drefs and manners, they were French; 
and heard afterwards they were the fuite of a 
French count. — On this happy riddance I re- 
tired again to bed : and endeavoured to forget 
the bufy pidure 1 had feen. 



SECTION XIL 

'Cafar' s mvafton—the coaft—cajlle — different Jlyles of military 

architeBure — Sandwich — the Downs — effeB of a violent 

Jlorm in the Downs — unpiBurefque appearance of the north 

and foiith Forelands — Ramfgate harbour — Mr, Smeaton—^ 

effeB of his contrivance. 



• ROM Dover we proceeded to Deal, ex- 
tchanging chalky hills for a level £hore. The 
cliffs of Dover are, in fadl, only a large knob 
of chalk falling down, on each fide, upon a 
fmooth level beach, and making a part of 
what is called the South Foreland, In a pic- 
turefque light they are of little value: and yet 
fome of them, on the eaft of the town, which 
have been preferved by the pier from the vio- 
lence of the fea, and are tinted with vegeta- 
tion, are not without beauty. 

The firft great enemy of our ifland, foon 
took advantage of this finking of the coaft. 
He brought his fhips firft before Dover, where 
he tells us *, in omnibus collibus expofitas 
hoftium copias armatas confpexit. Cujus loci 



« Csefar lib. 4. 
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hsBC erat natura. Adeo montibus anguftis 
mare continebatur, uti ex locis fuperioribus 
in littus telum adjici poffet. Hunc ad aggredi- 
^endum nequaquatn idoneum arbitratus locum, 
in anchoris expedtavit. — Had the clifF formed 
a continued barrier, it is probable the defigns 
of the Romans againft Britain had been de- 
feated in the firft inftance. But Caefar knew 
the weakneffes of the coaft too well. Ven- 
tura igitur et asftum, uno tempore, nadus fe- 
cundum, dato figno, et fublatis anchoris, 
circiter millia pafluum odo ab eo loco pro- 
grefTus, aperto et piano littore naves conftituit. 
—This was the open coaft about Deal. It 
tempted the firft invaders of our ifland ; and 
being a temptation afterwards to others, the 
wifdom of our anceftors fortified it by a chain 
of caftles. Henry the Eighth applied part of 
the revenues of the difTolved monafteries in 
building, and reftoring them ; and they have a 
military air even at this day. We rode paft 
three of them, Walmer, Deal, and Sandown. 
They are compofed commonly of one large 
circular tower, encompafTed by fmaller towers, 
which are joined by fhort curtains. They are 
very compad, containing little fpace; and 
feem to have been merelyintended to fecure 

the 
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the natives on a fiidden incurfion, till the 
force of the country could mufter. 

The ftyle of fortificadon in thefe coaft- 
caftles may properly perhaps be called the 
middle Jlyle of military architedure. The 
earlieft caftle we know in England, was the 
Norman ; which was fomething between a 
fortrefs and a manfion. It was feated gene- 
rally on fome projeding knoll, without any 
regular plan. Tower was added to tower— 
fquare, or round — adhering, or projecting, 
juft as the inequality of the ground, or the 
chieftain's humour prefcribed. — In the middle 
of the area (for a lofty wall generally encom- 
pafTed a fpacious court) on a mound, either 
natural or artificial, was reared fome fuper- 
eminent part, which was called the Keep, 
Thefe are by far the moft pid.urefque caftles 
we know; and the only caftles we ufe in 
adorning landfcape. The irregularity of the 
original plan admits ftill more irregularity, 
when the caftle becomes a ruin. 

The coaji-cajile takes a more regular form 
and aims at fome degree of mutual defence^ 
among its feveral parts. Each tower can give 
fome affiftance to its neighbour; though but 
Imperfedly fuftained. In a pidurefque light 
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however, though the whole is too regular, as 
the idea of a Keep or prominent part, is ftill 
preferved, we get a tolerable ruin from thefe 
caftles alfo; efpecially when one or two of the 
furrounding towers are decayed, and a chafm 
is introduced. 

In later times, when the precifion of mathe- 
matics was applied to military architecture, its 
lafl: ftyle took place. Then the falient angle, 
the ravelin and glacis were produced — forms 
fo completely unpicturefque, that no part of 
them, unlefs perhaps the corner of a b af- 
tion, or battery, can be introduced in a pidure 
— and that only, when there are objects at 
hand to ad in contrail with them. 



From Deal to Sandwich the country ftill 
continues fiat. This latter town takes its 
name from the vaft fand-banks which over- 
fpread the inland part of the coaft in its 
neighbourhood. Where any foil prevails, it is 
trenched and well cultivated. 

Sandwich, though now an ordinary town, 
was formerly fortified, and is ftill entered by a 
pidurefque old gate. It was once likewife a 
port of fome confequence. A few fmall fhips 
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ftill lye under its walls : for the Stour, on which 
it ftands, is navigable only for fuch; and the 
road leads into the town over a curious 
balance bridge, which rifes to let vefleU 
through. 

Near Sandwich are the ruins of Rich- 
borough- caftle; which are fuppofed to mark 
the very fpot, where Csefar landed, though 
they are now above a mile from the fea. But 
it is beyond a doubt, from the many marine 
utenfils which have been dug up, and the 
nature of the coaft in general, that this whole 
tradt muft formerly have been covered with 
the fea, and formed into land, in the manner 
defcribed above, by the overflowing of the 
tide *. It is fomewhat iingular that thefe 
lands are confiderably higher than fome lands 
beyond them, which had, feveral years ago, 
been recovered in the fame manner. 



From this coaft we have a diftant view of 
that celebrated road, called the Downs, The 
north and fouth Forelands confine it on each 
{ide; and the Goodwin Sands, which run 

* Sec Page B6. 
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nearly from one extremity of thefe head-lands 
to the other, not lefs than three leagues, de- 
fend it from the fea. It is an excellent ftation 
for fhips, except when the weather is ftormy, 
and blows toward the fands, which are the 
mod frightful Syrtes on any coaft perhaps in 
Europe. If a veflel touch them, there is 
hardly a poffibility to get her off. She is 
fucked in, and often difappears. Inftances 
have been known of a Ihip of the line ftrik- 
ing on thefe fands, and difappearing in a few 
tides. 

On thefe dreadful occafions nothing can 
exceed the courage and dexterity of the fea- 
men of this coaft. When a fhip is obferved 
to be thus entangled, they launch a boat, and 
fearlefs of danger, amidft the moft raging fea, 
pufh to the wreck ; and bring off the men, and 
whatever of moft value that can be thrown 
on board. Many inftances we heard of won- 
derful intrepidity on thefe occafions; and 
among them as wonderful an inftance of 
Dutch economy. — A large Weft India-man, 
in her paflage to Amfterdam, took fhelter 
from a violent ftorm in the Downs ; and ran 
upon the Goodwin Sands. Her diftrefs was 
foon obferved from the ihore; and two or 

three 
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three boats pufhed ofF immediately to her re- 
lief. The neceffity of the cafe required ex- 
pedition : but the Dutch captain thought it 
prudent firft to fettle the bargain. As the 
Deal-men venture their lives on thefe occa- 
fions, the gratuity they exped, and indeed 
what they reafonably may demand, is rather 
confiderable. The Dutchman faid it was ex- 
orbitant, and began to beat them down. The 
Deal-men, told him, they made only their 
ufual charge, and could not make a precedent 
for taking lefs; reminding him withal, that 
the time was preffing, and begged him to 
make hafte. The prudent Dutchman however, 
told them, he would give them no fuch money 
---they might go about their bufinefs — and he 
would manage his own affairs himfelf. The 
next tide made the cafe defperate^ — the fhip 
was fwallowed up, and every man on board 
periflied. 



On the day preceding that dreadful night 
of November 27, 1703, which is generally 
mentioned by the name of the great Jorm^ 
rear-admiral Beaumont, who had been ob- 
ferving the French f^uadron in the channel, 

ran 
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ran his fleet for fafety into the Downs, wliefe 
he dropped anchor. As the tempeft came on, 
the fhips foon loft all order as a fleet — Signals 
were no longer feen, or heard. Each fingle 
fliip had only to endeavour its own fafety. 
Not an anchor held. Four fhips of the line 
were driven on the fands, and perifhed with all 
their crews — the Stirling Callle of eighty guns 
— the Reftoration of feventy-four — the Nor- 
thumberland of feventy- — and the Royal Mary 
of fixty-four. Befides the damage of various 
kinds, which England fuffered in that night, 
its navy alone loft thirteen fhips. 



In a pidurefque light, the north and fouth 
Forelands make Only a difagreeable appearance, 
being regular chalky cliffs ranging in a line, 
like two chalk walls, along the oppofite fides 
of the bay. Britain may here with great pro- 
priety be faid, — to fling her white arms oer 
thefea. 

As the Downs, though an excellent road in 
general, are fometimes dangerous, a fafe har- 
bour on this coaft has long been thought very 
defirable. In Edward VI's. time the id^a of 
fuch an harbour was firft taken up ; and after- 
wards 
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wards in fucceeding reigns : but ftill nothing 
was done. Somewhere near Sandown-caftle 
was the place mod generally approved for its 
fituation. But on the i6th of December 
1748. a great ftorm fweeping all this coaft, 
the fmall harbour of Ramfgate was found to 
have afforded more fecurity to little veffels in 
that feafon of diftrefs, than any other. This 
turned, the eyes of people on Ramfgate as 
^ proper fituation for' the intended harbour, 
^nd the bufmefs was laid before parliament. 
A petition from the lord of the manor tended 
to accelerate the bufmefs. He reprefented to 
the Houfe, while the bill was depending, that 
as the wreck on jhat coaft belonged to him, and 
formed a confiderable part of his property, he 
prayed that the bill might not pafs. The 
neceffity of the cafe appearing on fuch re- 
fpedable authority, the bill paffed without 
farther oppofition : and the parliament granted 
a large fcim to carry it into effedt. The work 
was begun in the year 1749; and in eleven 
or twelve years two immenfe bulwarks were 
thrown out confiderably above a quarter of a 
mile, into the fea ; inclofmg an area of forty- 
fix acres. But it was foon found, that the 
fand introduced by the tides would by degrees 
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ehoak the harboun Many attempts were 
made to get rid of this incumbrance. Lighters 
were firft employed to carry it ofF: but with- 
out effedL The fand- banks mcreafed. It was 
next attempted to rake up the mud with pon- 
derous machines, as the tide retreated, in 
hopes that the ebbing waters would carry it 
vj'iih. them. But this did not anfwer. In 
fliort the projectors were difpirited, and the 
work ceafed. 

When we were at Ramfgate, we walked to 
the end of the weftern pier, which ig indeed a 
moft magnificent work: but we heard every- 
body lamenting, that an undertaking, which 
promifed fo fair ; and had cofl: the nation two 
hundred thoufand pounds, Ihould end in dif- 
appointment. 

When all were thus in defpair of making 
an effedlual harbour, the committee, engaged 
in the work, applied to Mr. Smeaton, whofe 
talents had been Ihewn with fuch fuccefs in 
in ereding the Eddyftone light-houfe. This 
able engineer, obferving there could be no 
good harbour without a river to fcour it, and 
keep it clean, projedted here, where there was 
no natural river, an artificial one. He pro- 
pofed that an area, at the land end of the 
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harbour, containing about fiKteen acres, {hould 
be walled in, as a refervoir of water, which 
the tide fhould daily fill ; and that this refer- 
voir, being let off by fluices, on the retreat of 
the tide, fhould perform the office of a natural 
river, in fcouring the harbour. The effed: 
anfwered beyond expedation. The force of 
fuch a body of water, from half a dozen 
fluices, carried off the mud and land rapidly 
out of the mouth of the harbour ; and it ap- 
peared beyond a doubt, that in time the whole 
might be cleanfed. About the year 1780, 
Ramfgate began to anfwer its end by fhelter- 
ing diftreffed veffels. In January 1790 a 
fevere ftorm drove 160 veffels into its harbour 
at one time: and the country people came 
down in numbers to the beach, to fee fo new 
a fight. Indeed the harbour appeared, on trial, 
to anfwer better than was originally expeded. 
It was intended at firft only for veffels of 
about three hundred tons: but it was made 
deep enough to receive veffels of five hun- 
dred. 

At the ebb of the tide this harbour affords 
but little water, which is however no incon- 
venience; as (hips riding in the Downs, feel 
Jittle diftrefs, till the tide rifes. When there is 

water 
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water fufficient, fignals are made, in the night 
by lights ; and in the day, by flags. And i^ 
is a peculiar advantage in the opening of this 
harbour, to the fea, that every wind that is 
fair for Ihips to proceed on their voyages 
from the Downs, will enable them alfo to leave 
Ramfgate. 

Thefe remarks are extradled from a pam^ 
phlet written on the fubje£t by Mr. ^meaton, 
who concludes with faying, " it appeared on 
evidence, that in one winter, befides the fav- 
ing of fhips and men, an amount of property 
was fecured, by this harbour, to the value of 
between two and three hundred thoufand 
pounds." The following is a lift of fhips, fome 
of them upwards of five hundred tons, which 
have taken fhelter, in different years, in Ramf- 
gate harbour. 

Ships. Ships. 

In 1780, 29. |n 1786, 238. 

1781, s^' ^7^7^ ^4-7' 

1782, 140. 1788, 172. ~ 

1783, 149. 1789, 320. 

17841 159' ■' ^79"^^ 3^7- 
17^5^ 213, 



SECTION XIIL 

Kin^gate — Margate — IJle of Thanet — the Sarre—Recuher' 
abbey—^pajfage of the Wantftim —grand view near M'mjler. 

30 ROM Ramfgate we proceeded to Kingfgate, 
a houfe belonging to Lord Holland, feated on 
a bleak promontory, expofed to every wind 
that blows. It confifts of a complete fet of 
ruins, which compofe the houfe and offices. 
The brew-houfe is a fort — the flable, a monaf- 
tery — the pidgeon houfe a watch tower,— 
and the porter's lodge a caftle, Another 
ftrange building appears which you know not 
what to make of; but as you approach it you 
find it to be an inn. Even buildings, which 
all wifh to conceal, are here oftentatious ob- 
jects, in the form of ruins. 

Among all the crude conceptions of de- 
praved tafte, we fcarce ever meet with any 
thing more completely abfurd than this col- 
ledion of heterogeneous ruins. Nothing can 
equal the caprice of bringing fuch a motley 
confufion of abbies, forts, and caftles toge- 
ther, except the paltry ftyle in which they 
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are executed. So far are they from being 
fortita decenter^ that the parts which belong to 
one fpecies, are tacked to another; and though 
all of them are profeiTedly imitations of fuch 
buildings as belong to a grand 11)^16 of archi- 
tecture, there is not the leaft magnificence 
either in the whole, or in any of the details. 
If the materials here brought together, had all 
been formed into one noble caftle, the ahfur- 
dity would at leaft have been avo-ided, for 
though the fituation may be thought difagree- 
able to fome, yet with others it might have its 
charms : at leaft it is the fituation of a caftle. 
Whereas to fix an abbey on fuch a ftaring 
eminence, though unconnedled with all its 
vile appendages, would be grofsly incorred:. 

The only thing we liked in the whole was 
the gate from which the place takes its name. 
There is a cleft running down to the beach 
from the high ground, which is formed into 
an eafy defcent. Here Charles 11. and the 
Duke of York, on fome occafion, landed; and 
in memory of this event. Lord Holland has 
eredted a noble gate, at the bottom of the cliff, 
which is thus infcribed. 



Olim 
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Dlim porta fui patrohl Bartholomsei : 
Nunc, regis juflu, Regia porta vocor. 

Hue exfcenderunt Ca: II. R. et 
Jac: Dux Ebor: 30 Jun: 1683. 



Margate lies about three miles from Kingf- 
gate. The (hore here is not fo totally without 
beauty, as at Brighthelmftone. It is but 
poorly indeed edged with a low chalk cliff; 
yet here and there it rifes; and in fome parts 
forms a little curve. On the north we had a 
diftant view of Reculver-abbey. The pier, 
which fecures a few fifhing boats, though 
paltry, gives fome variety to the place. 



From Margate we pafTed through the Ifle of 
Thanet, which is rich, and well cultivated, 
but without any pidurefque beauty. At a 
place called the Sarre, about nine miles from 
Canterbury, we left the ifland. Here we 
croffed the Wantfum, a narrow channel, which 
forms the boundary between Thanet and 
Kent. The towers of Reculver-abbey, which 
we had left on the right, appeared now in 
front. This abbey is modernized into a 
church, and its two lleeples (called by feamen 
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the Sifters) are of great ufe in pointing out the 
ihetves of this flat coaft. — Along thefe fhores 
the tide often throws up pieces of pottery, 
which the antiquarian eafily knows to be 
of Roman manufadure. The phaenomenon 
is accounted for, by fuppofmg, that, in an- 
cient times, fome Roman velTel, laden with 
thefe goods, was wrecked in this neighbour- 
hood. 

At prefent all appearance of infularity in 
the Ifle of Thanet is gone; but tradition re- 
ports, that formerly, when the fea was more 
in pofleffion of the coaft, the Wantfum was 
confiderably wider; and fhips could eafily 
pafs from Margate-road into the Downs, with- 
out doubling the north foreland. 

From the high grounds a ' little to the 
north of Minfter, in this ifland, is a view, 
thought to be one of the moft: varied, and 
extenfive in Britain. Towards the fea, the 
eye is carried firft over the rich lands of the 
ifland — then over the Downs, and Goodwin 
fands; — as far as the white cliffs of Calais. 
To the fouth it commands all the coaft to- 
wards Sandwich and Deal. To the weft it 
extends over the woody country of eaft-Kent, 
to the towers of Canterbury; beyond which it 

is 
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IS loft in a vaft dlftance, bounded by what in 
a clear day appear to be remote hills ; though 
generally uiidiftinguifhable from the blue sether 
of the horizon. ' But towards the north, the 
eye has the wideft range. All the indentations 
of the 111 ore are fpread before it, formed by 
the fweeping line of the Thames — the inter- 
vening landfcape between the Thames and 
the Med way — the Ifle of Sheepy — and the 
diftant fhores of Effex. 



ni 



~ SECTION XIV. 

Canterbury — riihu of Aujlhifriars — great church— BecMs 
monument — French protefiant church — B'lpop Chichelys mo- 
nument — Dean Fotherhfs — road to Rochejler — Sir Thomas 
Randolf — Sittingborn — vieiv of Sheepy-ifand-^Boughton-' 
hill. 



\-iANTERBURY lles at the upper end of an 
extejifive vale, which is fuppofed to have 
been formerly an eftuary. Few towns in 
England boaft fo much of their antiquities. 
It has been celebrated both as a fortrefs, and 
as a feat of religion. In memory of its military 
prowtfs little remains, but a few old gates, the 
fragm.ents of a wall, and the ruins of a caftle, 
which confifts only of a heavy fquare tov.'^er. 
But its religious antiqiiities are both more 
numerous, and more curious. Here ftood the 
tomb of Becket, renownedover all the world ; 
and around it various religious houfes. Grey- 
friers, ,Blackfriers, and Auftinfriers', are now- 
only the names of different quarters of the 
town, for not even a veftige remains to mark 
where each monaftery flood. la a town 
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ground is more an obje6l than in the country; 
and thefe beautiful pieces of antiquity, fituated 
in thefe ftraitened quarters, have lefs chance of 
furviving the injuries of time. The only ruin 
of any confequence ftill left, is a part of the 
monaftery of the Auftinfriers, which is feen in 
a good point of view from the window of the 
great church. On the fpot it appears to lefs 
advantage. 

But the principal ornament of Canterbury 
is the cathedral, which, though not a large 
pile, is extremely beautiful. The gate, which 
leads to the clofe, is in a good ftyle of gothic 
architedure. On entering it we are prefented 
wuth the front of the church, which is equally 
pleafmg. The tower is particularly ftriking; 
and the cloiflers highly elegant. The infide 
of the church has lefs purity of ftyle. The 
choir part is of Saxon ftrudure; but good in 
its kind. The navcy which was deftroyed by 
fire, and rebuilt in later times, is of the bed 
gothic. From the ftairs which we afcend to 
the choir, we have a grand perfpedive view 
of the whole nave. This afcent confifts of 
feventeen fteps in two landings, and gives 
great magnificence to the church. V/e admired 
an elevation of this kind at Hyth in minia- 
ture. 
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ture*. Here we faw it In a ftyle of grandeur. 
The fkreen which feparates the nave from the 
choir, is a piece of beautiful gothic workman- 
iliip. In the feveral compartments of it, the 
founders and benefaftors of the church are 
enthroned in their refpecftive nitches. 

Beyond the choir is Becket's chapel, where 
the fteps that led formerly to his ihrine, are 
worn by the devout knees of votaries ; and 
the pavement, which has been elegant Mofalc, 
is mutilated by devotees, v;ho to this day carry 
oif fragments as reliques, 
'- Beneath the choir is a French proteftant 
church, which queen Elizabeth granted to 
encourage a filk manufadtory. The virgiu 
Mary's chapel is beautifully proportioned, and 
richly adorned. 

In this church lye the Black Prince ; Henry 
IV., and his queen ; the duke of Clarence ; 
Cardinal Poole ; the bI(hops Warham,Chichely, 
and many others of note, either in hiftory or 
letters. Chichely's monument Is magnificent 
and moral. It is divided Into two compart- 
ments. In the upper one, the bifhop lies in 
all the ftate of his pontifical robes: in the 
lower, as a fkeleton, in the drapery of death. 
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•—In dean Wotton's monument there is great 
expreffion in the head ; and in dean Fotherby's, 
a very beautiful arrangement of ikuUs and 
other boneSf 



From Canterbury we proceeded to Rochef- 
ter, through a rich and pidurefque country. I 
fpeak only of rural nature. It is not adorned, 
indeed, with any of the great materials of 
landfcape ; but the ground lies fo beautifully, 
the woods are fo frequent, and io varied ; and 
the lanes winding among them, give fo advan- 
tageous a view of the whole, that we were 
much entertained. The only thing which in- 
jures the beauty of this country is the fre- 
quency of hop-grounds ; which are formal and 
difagreeable in every ftate of cultivation. 



A little to the left of Feveriliam lies Badlef- 
mere, where that honeft ftatefman, Sir Thomat. 
Randoh'^, retii ed from public bufmefs. He had 
long been verfed in all the wily politics of 
Elizabeth; and had of cocrfe been engaged in 
many fcenes, which the integrity of his nature 
difallowed. The beft fl:atefnian5 if we may 
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judge from this politician, have two con- 
fciences. However honed and faithful in pri- 
vate life, they often, he informs us, allow a 
little duplicity in public. They are following 
their trade ; and in his trade a man will fome- 
times deviate from that direct line, which he 
may purfue perhaps in every thing elfe. In 
truth, the confeffions of flatefmen often facri- 
fice to that honefty, they have injured ; and 
make fome amends for their wry practices by 
leaving behind a figh over the paft. One of 
the greatell moralifts of this kind was poor 
Woolfey, whofe well known fpeech as he lay 
expiring in the abbey of Leicefter fhould be 
engraven on the memory of ail ftatefmen. Sir 
Thomas Randolf hath left behind an atteftation 
of the fame kind. In a letter, ftill extant, to 
fecretary Walfmgham, his brother-in-law, and 
one of the honefteft of ftatefmen, he concludes 
thus : " Tis now full time to bid farewell to 
our tricks ; you, of a fecretary ; and I, of an 
ambaflador ; and for both of us to make our 
peace with heaven." 



At Sittingbourne we llept at the Red Lion. 
Qur bill the next n:\ormng amounted to nine 

fliillings, 
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{hillings ; which did not feem extrayagant, 
though it was within nine-pence of the fum 
recorded to have been fpent, fome years ago, 
by a loyal inhabitant of this town, in giving a 
breakfaft, at this very inn, to king Henry V., 
and all his train, on his landing from France. 



Befides the beautiful home views which 
ftruck us in our ride between Canterbury and 
Rochefter, we had feveral good diftances ; par- 
ticularly one on the right, difcovering Sheepy 
ifland encircled by the channel, which fpreads 
wide when the tide is full, and is covered 
with fliips. We have the fame view, only a 
little diverfified, near the fifty-firft ftone from 
Boughton hill. Soon after the Medway ap- 
peared, and contiguous to it the bafon of 
Chatham, with all its noble furniture of fhip^ 
of war. 



SECTION XV. 

RocheJIer — Bijfjop GundulpFs tower — the cathedral —the bridge 
' '■ — grand viHu of the Aledivayfrom Frlmjhury— -Dutch Jleet 
— another view of the Medway from the windmill. 



OCHESTER is an ordinary town; but very- 
large when confidered in union with Chatham 
and Stroud. The caj}!e^ as it is c'alled, though 
it is only a fingle fquare tower, is feated on 
the banks of the river, and adds great dignity 
to the fcene. In itfelfii is, perhaps, the mod 
curious ilrudure of its kind in England. It 
was probably the keep only, or citadel, of the 
old caftie, which had once confiderable extent ; 
and was the grand defence of this avenue into 
the country, through the opening of the Med- 
way. This laft veftige too of the old caftle 
has fufFered much dilapidation ; and every 
thing was fold, and carried away, that could 
be fevered from the walls : but the body of the 
flru^lure itfelf, being very compad, and adhe- 
five, from the excellence of the cement and 
mafonry, could not be taken in pieces, without 
greater expence than the materials would an- 
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fwer. This curious edifice therefore, reluc* 
tantly left, ftill remains, and may long remaiti 
for the examination of future generations. It 
is fuppofed to have been ereded about the 
beginning of the eleventh, or twelfth century, 
by bilhop Gundulph, whofe name it bears * 
and v^^ho is faid to have been the beft archite6t 
of his time. Indeed, the religious of thofe 
days were often well ficilled in architedure ; 
and ufed to build their own abbies and cathe-* 
drals. The area of this tower is a fquare of 
feventy feet, exclufive of the feveral towers 
which adhere to it. Its walls are twelve feet 
in thicknefs, and its height an hundred and 
twenty. The contrivance of the chambers is 
fmgular, and may be found minutely defcribed 
in the Antiquities of Rochejier. One circum- 
'ftance of its internal conftrudlion is very re- 
markable. The fliaft of a well is wrought into 
one of the w^alls, and carried up into the 
feveral (lories, wath an opening into each ; fo 
that the top of the caftle may be fupplied with 
water from it, as w^eli as the bottom. 

The cathedral of Rochefter is a pile of no 
magnificence ; but the well end exhibits a rich 
and elegant piece of Saxon architedure. From 
,the bridge, v^hich is a noble ftrudure, we had 
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a beautiful view of the river ; and, v^hen the 
tide rifeSj the Medway is perhaps one of the 
grandeft fights of the kind in England; pouring 
up in a fweeping flood-ftream, v^ith uncommon 
force and agitation. 



From Rochefter we took a walk to Frimf- 
bury; about a mile from it; which commands 
many leagues of the winding courfe of the 
Medway. From its very appearance one fhould 
conceive this channel to be an excellent navai 
ftation ; and indeed in fadl it is one of the bed 
in England. It is fo deep, and its banks io 
foft, that little danger need be feared though a 
iliip ihould ftrike againft it. 

Beautiful, however, as this fcene is, and 
under aferene iky, inild and tranquil, he who 
flood on this eminence on the 8th of July 
1667, '^''•^ould hav^ been appalled. On that day 
he mjght have feen the Dutch fleet, under De 
Ruiter, entering the Medway,- — burfting the 
chain thrown acrofs the river, — ftorming Up- 
nore caftle,- — and burning fix large fliipsof the 
line, w^hich lay unfurniflied and unrigged in 
different parts of the river; while volumes of 
fmoke from an immenfe magazine which he 

left 
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left burning at Sheernefs, filled all the diflailt 
parts of the picfture with a dreadful and melan-^ 
cho'ly gloom. A grander and more pidturefque 
fcene was never exhibited ; — a more difgrace- 
ful adion to England was never attempted : 
but it happened under a prince of the moft 
deteftable charader — a prince who fheathed 
his fword, and laid up his fliips, while a 
treaty was depending, that he might apply 
the money of the nation to his own infamous 
purpofes. 

But we came not here to recoiled: the dlf- 
graces of the country, but to examine the 
pidurefque views it exhibits. From a ftand 
in a field near Firimfbury church-yard, the 
Medway forms the appearance of a vafl lake 
adornpd with iflands. This lake is fo exten- 
five, that the bafon of Chatham, which makes 
a part of it, and in which were nearly thirty 
fhips of the line, feems only an inconfiderable 
bay. At a diflance appears the fea, with which 
the lake communicates. At the windmill, a 
little beyond Frimfbury, the river lofes the 
form of a lake, and refumes its own form. AH 
the way, as far as Upnore caftle, along the 
higher grounds, we were told the views of 
this grand, beautiful river are varied ; though 
8 in 
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in general tbey feem to be rather amufing 
than piaurefqiie. They are too large for the 
eye to comprehend : and want befides a pro- 
portion of fore-ground, being chiefly made up 
pf diftances. 



SECTION XVI. 

View of the Thames from Gadjhill—from Ingrefs — remarks on 
rtver-fcenery — vieiu from Shooter's hill — remarks on Sir 
George Toun^ s piBures at Foofs-cray, 

Jr ROM Rochefter, the country continues ftill 
pleafant. As we leave the Med way we take 
up the Thames. GadfhilJ prefents us with 
the firft view of it ; where it adorns a good 
diftance. At Ingrefs, which belonged to the 
late Mr. Calcraft, it forms a beautiful piece of 
river perfpedive. 

No countries afford more pleafing dijlances 
than thofe, which are adorned with noble 
river-views; and what makes thefe river- 
views more valuable, is their fcarcity. We 
have them in very few parts of England. 
For in the firft place the river muft be large. 
A fmall river is loft in a dijlance; and few 
rivers in England are of a fize fufficient to de- 
corate this kind of view. It is true, the river 
may be too large. If the water exceed in 
proportion the land, pidurefque beauty of 
courfe is loft *. But here they are well pro- 

* Sec a defcriptioa of the Miffifippij in the Weftern tour, 
page 239. 
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portioned. — The river alfo muft run through 
a flat country. High banks may give it 
beauty of another kind; at leafl: upon the 
fpot ; but they deftroy its effed: in a diftance. 
On all thefe accounts the painter may ftudy 
the beautiful reaches of a dlftant river, perhaps 
no w^here in England, with more advantage 
than on this road. 

At Dartford v^e left the Thames, together 
with the great London road, intending to crofs 
the country to Bromley. We wifhed to have 
continued on the great road, if our time had 
permitted, as far as Shooter's hill; the view 
from which, though not pidurefque, isfaid to 
be ftrikkig. From a turn of the river fuch 
fliips as are ftationed upon it are feen betvyeep 
the eye and the city; which occafions the 
firangeft combination of mafts and fails, fpires 
and towers that can be conceived; and brings 
the grandeur of the city, and the vaftnefs of 
its commerce, together in one point of yievv. 



From Dartford to Bromley we pafTed through 
a pleafant, woody country. In our way we 
yifited Sir George Young's at Foot's-cray. 
The houfe is conltruded pn an elegant Pallar 
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aiah ptaili We entered by a portico into a 
dome ; from which, on each fide we pafled 
into thfe apartment?^, and a gallery round the 
dome led to the attic. 

The houfe however is chiefly celebrated for 
a good coliedioh of pidures; I fhall take 
notice of fuch as pleafed us moft. 

In an emblematical piece by Julio Carpioni, 
the freedom of the execution with the buftle 
and variety among the boys, at firft catch the 
eye : but thfe pidure will not bear examina- 
tion. The drawing, colouring, compofitiouj 
and difpofition of the light are all faulty. 

Several fea-pieces by Vandferveld hang In 
different places; but none of them is capital: 
though many of them are pleafantly painted. 
In the ftorm the rock Is too artificial : it ap- 
pears introduced for the purpofe.- — Some flilps 
anchoring iti a reach make a good compofition; 
but it would have been better, if the parts 
had been fewer. A fmall floop is beautifully 
painted.— And a calm has a fine mifly hue. 

In a fea-port by Wenix the balance of light 
and Ihade is well preferved; the compo- 
liton too is pleafmg, and the execution maf- 
terly. The figures on the fore- ground are 
good. The building is rather formal; the 
I 3 diftance 
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dlflance too is good, but the parts are dif- 
agreeably broken. 

In a landfcape by Claude Loraine, I own I 
faw nothing very ftriking, except the colour- 
ing and fimplicity of the manner. There is 
nothing pleafi ng in the compofition. The 
trees are heavy : and the figures bad. 

A landfcape by Pouflin is a fine pifture. 
The foreground is rich, and well mafled: and 
there is a difplay of light upon it, which is 
beautiful: but the diftance is bad; and the hill, 
which chiefly forms it, is hard and milhapen. 

The Foro by Canaletti, is full of work, and 
very amufing; but the whole is formal and 
difgufting. 

The w^olf and dogs by Sneider is a bad 
compofition. Every thing is detached, ftrain- 
ed, and unnatural. The wolf is ftanding on 
his hind legs refting on a deer, which he has 
juft killed : a dog reaching at him, has one of 
his forelegs in his mouth ; while the wolf has 
feized another dog, and is fupporting him in 
the air. 

Abraham and Hagar by Rembrant is a 

fmall, but beautiful pid:ure. The light is 

wonderfully fine ; and the clearnefs of the 

colouring pleafing. It is by chance only that 

2 Rembrant 
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Reihbrant conceives fo elegant a form, as he 
has given to Hagar. She is mounted on an 
afs, and juft taking her departure. 

A very capital Rofa of Fivoll, reprefenting 
a patriarchal journey* The compofition and 
light are beautiful. The figures and cattle are 
well touched. In Ihort the v^rhole is harmo- 
nious, and every part pleafing. The diftant 
hills are rather hard, and the fky ftill harder. 

A landfcape by Hobima is finely painted. 
The fubjed is rural, but there is nothing in 
the compofition. The light is well difpofed, 
and the execution admirable. The trees are 
loofe, and beautiful. 

In a landfcape by Paul Brill very little is 
pleafing, but the light. 

In a large battle of the Centaurs by L, Jor- 
dano, are many good paflfages ; but they are ill 
put together and the whole is a jumble. A 
good difpofition of light might in fome de- 
gree have harmonized it. But it is full of 
hardnelTes and difagreeable figures. 

A beautiful fmall Madona by Carlo Dolce. 

A good upright by Canaletti. 

A dead Ghrift by Annibal Caracci. This is 
an admirable pi(Sture. The dead figure is 
lying on the lap of the virgin, who is fainting 
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over it. Both tbefe figures are happily eoil- 
ceived, efpecially the dead one ; the anatomy 
of which we particularly admired; its pallid 
hue alfo, and the ftifFnefs of the hmbs. Over 
the dead body is kneeling another female 
figure, the attitude, and expreflion of which 
are among the beft paflages in the pidure. 
The drapery is but indifferent. Near this 
figure is another in ftrong agony, divided be- 
tween an attention to the dead body and the 
virgin. Behind is a fifth introduced for the 
fake of the compofition. The whole is a fcene 
of nature and expreflion. The manner is 
bold and mafterly. It is a pity we cannot fay 
as much for this pidure as a 'whole ^ as hath 
been faid for its parts t but here it is deficient, 
Inftead of uniting in one mafs, it difcovers a 
hand here, and a head there, difagreeably in 
fpots. If this pidure had been well united in 
compofition ; if the colours had been a little 
more harmonized and a larger fcale allowed, 
(for it is a fmall pidure, probably meant as 
a fludy for a larger,) it might have been con- 
fidered as very capital. 

A holy family by Rubens. The legs of 
the boy are rather awkward, but every 
thing elfe is pleafing. Elizabeth is an admi- 
rable 
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rable figure. Her countenance is very ex- 
preffive. 

Heraclitus and Democrltus by Rembrant. 
The two philofophers are ftanding over a 
globe, and making their peculiar refledions 
upon it. There is great fimplicity in this 
picture ; and it is a good one in all refpeds, 
excepting only that the two philofophers are 
Dutchmen. 

Venus and Adonis by Rubens. She is in 
a pofture of running; and he is aukwardly 
leaning over her. The group is made up with 
dogs. There is fomething in the Venus not 
difagreeable ; but the picture on the whole is 
difpleafrng. Among the innumerable pi(Stures 
by Rubens we do not often find a bad one. 

A fmall view near Haerlem by Ruifdale. 
It is merely a diftance, but the light is finely 
thrown ; and the whole picture painted in the 
hue of nature. 

Prefentation of Chrift in the temple by 
Rembrant. This is a fmall pidure, but 
abounds in figures. The compofition is goodj 
and there is an artficial effedl of light. We are 
at a lofs indeed to know from whence it comes ; 
but I am never much diftrefled with that 
circumftance, if the light is good. 

A good 
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A good landfcape by Both ; in which thlt 
mafter's manner is confpicuous. But it wants 
force. 

Two capital pieces by Burgognonei one is 
a battle, the other a retreat. They are larger* 
than the generality of the pidures of this 
mafter. There is no great efFed: of light in 
either of them, and nothing ftriking in the 
compolition ; neither have they that pleafing 
hue, which generally glows in the pictures of 
this able colourift. There is too much of the 
reddifh tinge ; not thofe fober browns, and 
rich tints, which Bourgognone commonly 
mixes with fo much judgment. But both 
pieces exhibit great execution. Half a dozen 
bold ftrokes produce any efFed he pleafes. 
The diftances too are natural — perhaps fupe- 
rior to the fore-grounds. 

In the woman taken in adultery, the figures 
have ftrong charader, and expreffion j and 
the compofition is pleafmg. 

In the dead game by Fyte, the compofition 
and whole are pleafing ; the dogs are particu- 
larly good. 

Democritus by Salvator is a large and capital 
pidure. The laughing philofopher is brought 
at length to ferious contemplation. Salvator, 

in 
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in his etching from this pidure, infcribes it 
thus, Democritus^ omnium derifor^ In Jinem 
omnium defigitur. Notwithftanding the mer- 
riment he had always indulged about human 
affairs, the painter fuppofes him at laft brought 
to ferious contemplation. The moral is good, 
and the tale well told. The variety of ob- 
jeds about him which are fubjed to the de- 
cay of time ; the contemplative figure of the 
philofopher ; the dark and gloomy tint which 
prevails over the picture, in (hort the whole 
folemnity of the fcene, and every part of it, 
contribute to ftrike that awe, which the 
painter intended. The only part of the pic- 
ture which does not join in harmony with 
the reft, is the ramification of the trees, which 
are too much in vigour to agree with the 
other decayed parts of nature. A ruin per- 
haps might have had a better effed, and 
would have joined more folemnly in the com- 
pofition, than trees of any kind. The fcathed 
trunk of an oak might perhaps have been 
added. 

The partner of this pidure is very Inferior. 
It reprefents Diogenes throwing away his cap, 
on feeing a boy drinking out of the hollow of 
his hand. The grey tint, in which it is 
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painted Is difagteeable. The fuhjed lietd 
might have allowed a little more richnefs of 
colouring, 

A company of Dutchmen. The manner is 
rather finical, but the characters are admi-« 
rable. 



SECTION XVII. 

GhiJiehurJ} — Camden — Bijhop Gihfott — Bromley— Bijhop of 
Rochejier's palace — Croydon — Archhijhop Seldon's monw 
rnent — Beddington — ^een Elizabeth's nualh —Carjhalton 
— the curious river there — Mr. WalpoWs — Mr, Scawen''^, 

l^ ROM Foot's-cray we pafled through the 
fweet winding lanes^ and woody hills of 
Chiflehur ft ; which, from its fituation and air, 
is often called the Montpellier of England. 
Here Camden w^rote his Britannia, which in 
the original is a work both of tafte and of 
knowledge. In our heavy Englifti tranflation 
it appears only the work of an antiquarian. 
Bifliop Gibfon was a good divine ; and a be- 
nevolent man ; and Camden perhaps is the 
only perfon he ever injured, — In memory of 
the celebrated author of the Britannia, Lord 
Camden has turned his old manfion into ani 
elegant feat. 



Three miles more brought us to Bromley, 
which ftands in a pleafant country. Here the , 
t)iihops of Rochefter havp a |)alace, which the 
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prefent bifhop* built from the ground; and 
has laid out the fcenery around him in a 
pleafmg manner ; though I know not whether 
exadlly in the ftyle that might have been 
chofen for the gravity of an epifcopal manfiom 
From hence we proceeded to Croydon, a 
confiderable town, where the archbifhops of 
Canterbury have a palace, though it is now 
fcarcely habitable. The parifli church is a 
large pile. The monument of archbifhop 
Seldon is more taken notice of, than it de- 
ferves. It wants fimpUcity : the figure is 
aukward ; and the drapery bad, efpecially the 
right flieve. The bones which decorate the 
t>afe are well executed. 



About three miles from Croydon lies Bed- 
dington, once the refuge of queen Elizabeth, 
where a walk which (he is faid to have laid 
out, flill retains her name. The houfe is 
large, but it is remarkable only for a fine old 
hall. It ftands on a watery damp fpot, though 
the grounds in its neighbourhood are dry and 
pleafant. The park is large, but flat. 

? Dr. Thomas. 

Beddings 
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Beddington almoft joins Carfhalton, a plea^ 
fant village watered by many limpid fprings, 
which arife from feveral parts of it, and form 
a little rivulet. In its way to the Thames, it 
aflifts more manufacturing works, than per^ 
haps any ftream in England of fo fhort a 
courfe. It is farther remarkable for never 
freezing — for never overflowing — for never 
decreafing, and for producing excellent 
trout. 

The pleafant fituation of Carfhalton within 
ten miles of London, has made it the fum-^ 
mer retreat of many eminent merchants, 
whofe houfes are its greatefl: ornament. One 
or two of them are worth viliting, particu- 
larly Mr. Walpole's, which a few years ago 
belonged to Lord Anfon.— In a park adjoin- 
ing to this village, Mr. Scawen propofed to 
build a noble manfion. For this purpofe he 
had a model made, which coft him five hun- 
dred pounds. The plan pleafed him, and he 
ordered a houfe to be built upon it. Stone 
was contracted forj and was brought to the 
fpot, and hewn» But when this was done, 
he found he had gone his length; and the 
ftones h£^ve lain ever fiuce, a heap of modern 

ruins. 
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ruins. Grand Corinthian capitals, rich freezes, 
fuperb pediments, and all the members of a 
noble plan lie half buried in the ground *» 

* Since this was written, the Hone has been fold, and carryed 
»way, 



SECTION XVIIL 

Another road from Canterbury^ through the middle of Kent—' 
Chilham-cafle — Mr. Knight's lusods — Lord Winchelfea'i 
pari — Leeds-cafle — MaidJIone — Mereiuorth-cajlle — Tun- 
bridge — Knoivl-park — portrait of Sir Ed^uard Sachvi le-, — 
beautiful views near Sevenoaks — Sqnirries — general idea of 
this part of Kent. 



ROM Canterbury we went firft to Chilham- 
caftle, which is one of the oldeft fortrefles of 
this country. What remains is only the cita- 
del, or keep. With what ftrength thefe in- 
ward retreats were conftruded, appears (as we 
obferve in many inftancesj from their remain- 
ing often entire, when every other part of the 
caftle has given way. This citadel is built ia 
an odagon form, which is not a very com- 
mon one. It is ftill habitable. A room un- 
der ground is converted into a kind of brew- 
houfe ; the ground floor is a kitchen ; the 
upper ftory forms a handlome apartment; a id 
if you wifh to afcend higher, you are carried 
upon the leads, where you have an exteniive 
view. 

k; From 
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From Chllham-caftle we mounted a hill, 
from whence we had a view of Mr. Knight's 
woods; and leaving Wye on the left, which 
overlooks a pleafant country, we took the road 
through Lord Winchclfea's park, where fome 
of the lawns, and hanging woods, form a 
pleafing landfcape. A little farther the view 
is very extenfive; and enriched with all the 
beautiful obfcuriiies of diftance. 



We next vifited Leeds-caftle a pile of old 
building, nearly furrounded by a limpid 
ftream, which ferves as a broad wet-ditch, 
and fwells in one part into a confiderable piece 
of water. At the entrance of the caftle ftands 
the ruins of a dungeon. An old man, on the 
fpot, told us he could remember its being full 
of prifoners. There was a great ficknefs, he 
faid, among them, and it was common to carry 
out nine or ten dead men in a morning. He 
did not know of what nation they were: but 
as he dated the ficknefs about eighty years 
ago, it is probable they were prifoners taken 
in the Dutch wars.— In the fummer of the 
year 1406, Henry the fourth kept his court 

in 
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in this caftle, having been driven from London 
by the plague. 



From Leeds-caftle we pafTed through plea- 
fant lanes of old oak and beech ; and, leaving 
Lord Romney's on the right, we defcended 
a fteep hill, which brought us into Maidftone. 
Maidftone is a handfome town ; and the 
church, which is a plain Gothic building, has 
formerly been monaftic. At the bottom of 
the town the Med way forms a fine ftream. 



From hence, in our road to Tunbridge, we 
vifited Mereworth-caftle, a noble feat belong- 
ing to the Earl of Weflraorland, and built by 
Colin Campbell on a Paliadian plan. It ftands 
in a moat. The houfe is fquare, with a dome 
in the centre. You enter a grand hall, which 
gives you accefs to all the chambers below. 
A fmall winding ftair-cafe leads into a circular 
gallery which furrounds the lower part of the 
dome ; and from this you are carried into all 
the chambers above. The dome having a 
double top, is fo contrived as to concenter all 
the chimnies, by which the deformity of thofe 
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flaring excrefcences on the tops of houfes are 
avoided. The only mifchief is, the chambers 
fmoke. As you walk round the houfe you 
find it has four fronts, each of which is graced 
with a portico. The ftate-rooms are richly 
fitted up, and one or two of them are adorned 
with beautiful tapeftry. There are fome good 
pictures alfo. In the drawing-room hangs a 
Holy Family well painted, and an admirable 
St. Francis by Guido, in which great fervor 
of devotion is expreffed. There is alio a 
Venus and Cupid by Rubens well painted ; 
and two Baffans, which would be thought 
good pivftures by thofe who like the mailer. 
The long gallery is a noble room; the floor 
is of red ftucco. It is adorned with an admi- 
rable piece by Holbein, confiding of feven 
figures; himfelf, his wife, four boys, and a 
gill. As a whole it has no effeft, but the heads 
are excellent. They are not painted in 'the 
common flat ftile of Holbein, but with a round, 
firm, glowing pencil, and yet his exa£t imita- 
tion of nature is obferved. The boys are very 
innocent, beautiful characters. — But the pic- 
ture moft efteemed in this houfe, is Ghrifl 
breaking bread, by Raphael. It is better co- 
loured than Raphael's eafel-pidures generally 
3 ^^e, 
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are, and there is lefs hardnefs In it ; but it is 
by no means pleafing. The characters in par- 
ticulars, which one fliould hardly exped, are 
not of an elevated caft. We admired three 
iketches of the death, the refurredion, and 
adoration of Chrift, but we could not learn the 
mafter. The ground about the houfe is laid out 
aukwardly, and calls aloud for improvement. 



From Merev/orth-caftle we rode through a 
beautiful country to Tunbrldge. The high 
ilreet is broad and handfome, and the caRle is 
a good objed:, being adorned at the corners with 
round turrets, which give a lighter form to the 
fquare tower than it commonly poffefles. Over 
the gateway is a noble ftate-room, though it 
is now divided into three apartments. It is 
feventeen f^et high, and from its ornaments 
the antiquarian traces it to the times of 
Henry III. The roof is fo extremely ftrong, 
that it plainly appears to have been intended 
as a fupport to military engines. 



Tunbridge lies about feven miles from 
Sevenoaks. In our w^ay thither we rode 

through 
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through the duke of Dorfet's park at Knowl, 
which contains many beautiful fcenCvS of wood 
and lawn, on each fide of a vale winding 
through a great part of it. The houfe is an 
ancient manfion, carrying us into the times 
of queen Elizabeth. Its age is dated by maify, 
carved chimney-pieces ; narrow paflages lead- 
ing to grand apartments ; and many other 
aukwardnefles of ancient architedure. The 
furniture feems coeval with the houfe; the 
walls are hung with tapeflry, which muft have 
been wrought two centuries ago ; and the 
rooms are adorned with velvet chairs of an- 
tique cafl:, fringed beds, and ebony cabinets. 
Every room is hung with pictures, the ancient 
inhabitants of the houfe ; the Dorfet family at 
full length, and all their connedions. But in 
this whole affembly of noble perfonages, very 
few are worth looking at. At lead the eye 
palling rapidly over fo many bad pidures, 
and having been fo often difappointed, is not 
eafily inclined to ftop where it has fo little 
hope of being gratified. One pidlure, how- 
ever, was pointed out to us which was in- 
terefting. It is a portrait by Vandyk of Sir 
Edward Sackville, who killed Lord Bruce in 
a duel. Our curiofity is engaged by a charac- 
ter. 
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ter, in which we regret, that fo many virtues, 
and fuch noble fentiments, (hould ever have 
been under the influence of a falfe notion of 
honour. 

From the hills near Sevenoaks are fome 
beautiful views. — The duke of Argyle's houfe 
at Comb excited our curiofity for the fake of 
the pictures ; but it was at too late an hour 
to fee them. 

On a vifit at Squlrries, (which formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Secretary Craggs,) among two 
or three good pictures, we were exceedingly 
pleafed with a Dutch family, painted in an 
admirable rough ftyle. 

This part of Kent is hilly ; and the hills are 
a continuation of thofe we met at Lord Win- 
chelfea's park. They run into Surry as far as 
Dorking by Farnham and Guildford. 

From Wefterham we pafled a wild country, 
and entered Surry by Banftead downs. 



THE END. 
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